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D. Appleton and ‘Company’s New | = 


FELIX GRAS'S NEW ROMANCE. 


The Terror. 
A Romance of the French a. Translated by Mrs. Catua- 
RINE A. JANVIER. 12mo, clotb, $1.50 


The new romance relates the history of the year for which Pascalet was 
absent. and of some years more. It describes the ——- and persecution 
of the heroine Adeline as an “aristocrat,” thus ey int of view of 
- _ which is the opposite of that presented in ‘* The Reds of the 


GEORGE MOORE'S NEW NOVEL. 


Evelyn Innes. 


A Story. By GrorGEe Moors, author of ‘Esther Waters,” ete. | 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Moore’s ay eee silence for the last few years has been due to his | 
8 


— reoccupation with 
the public. This novel is a masterly analysis of a conflict between art and 
the world on the one side and religion upon the other. 


Lucky Bargee. 


A Novel. By Harry Lanper. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“*Some very remarkable and striki etches of the life lived by those who earn 
their living on the lower reaches of he Thames distinguish Mr. Lander’s new 
novel. His spirited descriptions of ‘The Pool’ are foll of life and movement ; his 
pictures of riverside life in the East-end are _—— for a eee. E' 
one who begins to read the fortunes of * The Luck 24 Seepee’ will follow he 
be J many curious and ever-shifting phases with unflagging interest. Pall Mall 


Kronstadt. 


A Romance, By Max PEMBERTON. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


*** Kronstadt’ is beyond measure superior in all respects to anything Mr. Pem- 
berton has hitherto done a aed or Ly y in its conce —_ the story is most 
cunningly and CMe wy AN. told. It attention in the first pareve and 
whirls one irresistibly in ~enntes excitement through all the stirring inci- 
dents of its skiifully A nos, giving one not an instant’s rest until the splen- 
did dramatic climax gives sudden relief.”— London Daily Matt, 


Arachne. 


An Feyptian Romance. By Dr. GzorG Kpxrs, author of ‘‘ Uarda,” 
oshua,” ‘‘An Egyptian Princess,” etc. Uniform edition. In 
two volumes. 16mo. Per vol., cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


In “Arachne” Dr. Ebers returns to the Egyptian field in which he has 
gained such wide popularity. 


A Voyage of Consolation. 


By Mrs. E. C. Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of ‘‘ A Social 
jt ve ayy ** An American Girl in London,” ‘*His Honour, and 
y,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ Anv one who has met the touring American will appreciate his picture as 
painted by Mrs. Cotes. He is am idom uninterestin, ~ —Ch Tribune. 

o Husmcrous incidents and conversations abound, rendering the perusal of 
the book a pleasant pastime.”—New York Times. 


RECENT ISSUES IN 
APPLETONS’' TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


Each 12mo. Cloth, $1 00; paper, 50 cents. 


“In selecting books for summer reading one may always feel sure of 
Sen, Tine worth reading if they are of ‘Appletons’ Town and 


No. 243. John of Strathbourne. 


A Romance of the Days of Francis J. By R. D. CHetwope. 


This stirring romance of adventure in France and Italy in the sixteenth 
cone will be found to be one of the most absorbing of the historical novels 
= poe 5 within the last few years. The plot isan unusual one. the charac- 

d the atmosphere realistic, and the movement of the tale Hk the 
pres a with it to the end. 


No. 242. Materfamilias. 


By Apa CAMBRIDGE, author of “ Fidelis,” “‘A Marriage Ceremony,’ 
** The Three Miss Kings,” ‘‘My Guardian,” etc. 


No. 241. Torn Sails. 
By ALLEN RaINeE, 


ost serious and important work which is now given 











INCLUDING MANILA. 


A History of the United States Navy, 


From 1775 to 1898. By EpGar Stanton Mactay, A.M. With 
Technical Revision by Lieutenant Roy C. Smith, U.8. N. New 
edition, revised and enlarged, with new chapters and several new 
illustrations. In two volumes. 8vo. Per vol., cloth, $3.50. 


This edition has been brought down to Commodore Dewey's > steteay af at Ma- 
nila. Some of the most important additions are the chapters Cruising after Slav- 
ers, Attack on the Wyoming. Sea Power in the Civil War, and Cuba and the 
United States. Some of the other material inco is an account of Com- 
mander (now Commodore) Schley's arctic relief expedition, the sequel to the 
| sinking of the Monitor, a fuller account of the Apia disaster, the last appear- 
ance of the Merrimac in Hampton Roads. There are several new and typica! 

| pictures of vessels which are now prominent, and also new maps showing the 
| scenes of naval operations. Without dwelling u many other important new 
features, reference may be made to the revision of the list of naval vennete, 
which now includes our new purchases. The War of 1812 is now ended in Vol 
I. The number of pages in each volume has been greatly increased. 


The Art of Taxidermy. 


By Joun Row.ey, Chief of the Department of Taxidermy in the 
American Museum of Natural History. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

Mr. Rowley has introduced new features into the art which have not been 
described in print before, and his book represents the latest advances in taxi 
dermy as an art and as a science. 





Insect Life. 
By Joun Henry Comstock, Professor of Entomology in ——_ Uni- 
versity. With man Illustrations by Anna Botsford Comstock, 


member of the Society of American Wood caseen 12mo0 
yy Library Edition, $2.50; Teachers’ and Students’ Edition, 


Familiar Life in Field and Forest. 
(Ready Next Week.) 

By F. ScnovyLter Martnews. Uniform with “Familiar Flowers,’’ 
‘Familiar Trees,” and ‘‘ Familiar Features of the Roadside.” 
With many Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Mr. Mathews’s Other Books. 
Familiar Features of the Roadside. 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. 


With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 12mo. Library Edition, cloth, 
$1.75; Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, $2.25. 


Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. 


Illustrated with over 200 Drawings from Nature by the Author. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


The Study of the Child. 


A Brief Treatise on the Psychology of the Child, with Paes 
for Teac’ Students, and ts. By Apert R. Tay or, 
Ph. D., President of the State Normal School, Em 
Volume XLIIIL: International Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, 


ae aim of this book has been to bring the subject within the 

prehension of the average teacher and parent. Rig is an at 

tongs me to ize the know led, alenty poumens 7 Gee know little 

or nothing becnen mer yy to inquiries which wii! 
give a clearer apprehen a claeend os possibilities of the child 


Financial senmsinitania of a War. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ Public Debts.” By Henry C. Apams, Ph.D. 8vo 
Paper, 25 cents. 
Citizens who wish op sortow he conduct of former A 





and rhe wmv ory with the views of ized ‘sumerts 
ween to ws & recogn y 
may be to Prof. "Prot, Adams's considerations of this subject. 





(Send for a copy | free} of Appletons Fiction Bulletins with Portraits of Authors.) 
These books ave for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Educational. 


Ca.Lirorsi4, Los anes West 23d Street. 
[fA knccke css > HOOL for GIRLS. 
’ Mrs, GrorGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





ConneEcTicoT, Lakevili 


ACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ra be pny nw ration. seayta of the new educa- 
* Euiz 2 lem Principal. 


Nicholas Rg Butler, Ph.D., 
Frank M. McMurry, Pb. 
Ad rs to the Faculty. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’'S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September ae A 





DIsTRicT OF CoLumBIA, Washington. 


( Bere CHASE French and English ; 


School for Girls. Suburb of vote ton. French 
1, Mile. L. M. Bou- 


the language of the house. 
. PETTIGREW, City 


LIGNY. Assistant dona Miss 
Post Office, Washington, D.C. 





MARYLAND, Baltim: 
HE COUNTR y. SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Founded in 1897 as an incorporated boarding 
and day school, ot, Pogperetery, for ra Situated on 
the “ Homew ” Twelve additional noere 
ing pupils not over 14 peane of age will be received fo: 
the year 1898-1899. r catalogue and further per 
ticulars address FREDERICK WINsoR, Head Master. 





RYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
EE: WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Gre. —86th year will begin September 

28, 1898, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, chm oy 
Miss E. D. HunTiEy, Associa Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
S72. TM THY’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, pees. Prepares for College. 


Heads of School: Miss M. C. Carter, Miss 8S. R. CARTER, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
ae UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean. 
__Epmunp H. Benyetr, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, D Dux 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for ef arg Bo boys 
Home and outdoor life, F.B. Knapp, S 





MASSACHUSETTS, F' 
TSS HYDE'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
eight — offers a pleasant country home, tho- 
rough and education, with special care of 
health, manners, and morals. Pupils of any age re- 
ceived at any time. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfie 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Jor GIRLS. 
—A thorough staonticn with good home infiu- 
ence. Established 1869. Illustrated Circular. 


Miss Ipa F, Foster 
Miss Carouing R. CLARK, { Principals. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
English and Classical Courses. Special instruc- 
tors in each department. Rag of pupils _—, 
rs. E, P. UNDERHILL, M.A 





MASSACHUSETTS, W. r. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITAR Y ACA- 
Gomy Bron th par, bogtne Sent. 14, 1898. A First 
Grade Modern Sanitation; new 
Gtnlotic Fi Field; live anes + Co classes; generous 
table. Visitor, The Rt. Rev. William Toweeees D. D. 
JOSEPH ALDEN tate A.M., Head Master. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lak: 
ICHIGAN MILI TAR Y ACADEMY, 





2ist year. Pre io Se vent universities. 

Graduates are now in ceton, Cor- 

nell Cy: ay 4 3 Michigan bon gymnasium, 
50x15 650 feet. Address COLONEL ROGERS, Supt. 





NEw HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 


EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy 
building; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough pre- 
paration for any college, and government academies, 
Full commercial course—business, law, stenography, 

and typewriting. 

tember 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For Catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 


ERSEY, Summit, near New Y: 
ENT. PLACE SCHOOL FOR "GIRLS. 
—Special attention to college preparation. Certi- 
floate admits to ‘Wellesiey, Smith, and assar Colleges 


New school bull cine Mrs. Saran MAN PAUL, Prin, 
Pres. of Board of , Hamilton W, a H.D, 
ew Yorx, Mount Vernon, 25 minutes 


HE MISSES LOCK WOOD'S COLLE. 


giate School for Girls. 12th year. Col to Vas 
ratory and Courses, Certificate earafis to¥ o 
sar and Wel Home Bias agg 

instruction thorough, Only earnest ee Seared 


Baqronas, Cove, 2109 Penna, Ave, wi 
New Youx ¢ Orr, 198 and 1 196 Bast 17 ith erect 


ae NATIONAL CONSERVA TOR} 4 
wpa c OF puEBIOL 


neue hr Tunroe.. be Antonin Dvorak Difectot. “Ad 

















Educational. 


New York, U 
RS PIA ak ; SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school term by oye ee. Janu- 
ary 6, 1898. Applications shoul 





T. CHELEN" $ “MALL. —A Boarding and 
Deyé fe my for Girls, will reopen Sept 15. For cir- 
culars address Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 3. Students prepared for college. 
RHODE IsLand, Providence. 


RIENDS SCHOOL 

for Both Sexes.—Founded in 1784. Excellent 
heme. Students from 18 States. Ail denominations. 
Thorough work in English, Science, Classics, Music 
and Art. Address 








Aveverms Jouns, L LB. 


Western ‘University of 
_ Ponnsyivania. 


rgest, and most Thoroughly 
Eaulpped! ‘institution of Learning in the 
Onis Hey. Pittsburgh is the t place 
in which to study Engineering. 
For information write to 


W. J. HOLLAND, LL.D., Chancellor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


University of Michigan. 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


July 6-August 17. 
oP arins the summer of 1898 courses will be offered 


ng, auacemte studies; also in Law and 
a ng. For announcement of courses and in- 
fe vy Arbor, Mich. 


address KE. A. LYMAN, 825 Bast Liberty 
MANUAL TRAINING. 
Free courses for teachers, fitting for both Gram- 

mar and High School work, at the 


Sloyd Training School, 
established by Mrs. Quincy A. Sha 
Time for each course, October ist to June Ist. 
Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal. 


39 North Bennet Street, - - - Boston, Mass, 


Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N.C. 
For circular and information apply to 


Cc. A. SCHENCK, PH.D., 
Porester to the Biltmore Estate. 


Meadville Theological School, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Founged, 1064. Endowment reased, 
wr tegen ae ny Seas ce 


ethi sociology. and preparation 
ttl fan rainiatry. professors, two 
stractors, Ses — turers of national reput 
«ee, 
Te catalogue apply to PRES. GARY. 


Chauncy-Hall School, 
458 BOYLSTON STREET, - + BOSTON. 
Oldest, largest, and best known Preparatory 
School in Boston. 














arSezZ 








Prepares for all ouliages and professional schools. 
Large aapeier always for Mass, Institute of Tech- 
nology. Cata: popeers forwarded. Seventy-first year 
begins Sept, 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 48th annual session. Four years’ 
Curricuuum, Sessions seven and a half months. 
Especial attention to Laboratory Courses in all de- 
partments, Clinical Instruction and Quizze. 

CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean 
North College Ave. and 2ist St. 


SePaeen Sa 

home life with indi- 
IMMER SCHOOL OPENS JUNE 22. 

R. = oun M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. ¥. 
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Educational. 


Johns Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 





TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 
Beginning October 1, 1898. 


President; Danie. C. Gitman; Dean of the 
Medical School; Wituiam H. Weice; Dean of the 
College: Epwarp H. Grirrin. 


Instruction. 
For GRADUATE STUDENTS. 
(a) In Philosopby and the Arts. (Courses for 
candidates for the degree of Ph.D.) 
(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates for 
the degree of M.D; courses for physicians.) 


For UNDERGRADUATES: 


(c) As candidates for the degree of B.A. 
(d) As special students 


Libraries. 
University, 85,000 volumes. 
Peabody Institute, 130,000 volumes 
Pratt Library, 180,000 volumes. 


Laboratories. Directors. 
Physics. Henry A. Rowland. 
Electricity. Louis Duncan. 
Chemistry. Ira Remsen. 
Geology and Mineralogy. William B. Clark. 
Zodlogy. William K. Brooks, 
Anatomy. Franklin P. Mall. 
Physiology. William H. Howell. 


Pathology and Bacteriology. William H. Welch. 


Pharmacology. John J. Abel. 
Physiological Chemistry. John J. Abel. 
Clinical Medicine. William Osler. 
Seminaries. Directors. 
Greek, Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Latin. Minton Warren. 
Sanskrit. Maurice Bloomfield. 
Semitic. Paul Haupt. 
German. Henry Wood. 
Romance, A. Marshall Elliott. 
English. James W. Bright. 
History. Herbert B. Adams. 
Economics. Sidney Sherwood. 
Mathematics. Thomas Craig. 
Physics. Joseph S. Ames. 
Astronomy. Charles L. Poor. 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B.A.). 


Groups. 


. Classical 
(the “‘ old college course *’). 
2. Mathematical-Pbysical 
(leading up to Engineering). 
3. Chemical- Biological 
(leading up to Medicine). 
4. Geological-Biological. 
5. Latin-Mathematical. 
6. Historical-Political 
(leading up to Law). 
7. Modern Languages. 


— 


Serial Publications. 


Mathematics (vol. XX). Thomas Craig. 
Chemistry (vol. XX). Irs Remsen. 
Philology (vol. X1X). Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
History (vol. XVI). Herbert B. Adams. 
Modern Languages(vol. XII. A. Marshall Elliott. 
Biology (vol. 1V). William K. Brooks. 
Assyriology (vol. IV). Paul Haupt. 
Experimental Medicine (vol. 11). W. H. Welch. 


Programmes of the Courses offered to graduate 
students in Philosophy and the Arts, and in the 
School of Medicine, and also of the Undergraduate 
or Collegiate Courses, will be sent on application to 
the Registrar, 


Editors. 





Educational. 
MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLoRENcE BaLpwin, Da may Within seven — 
more than seventy-five p have entered Bryn wr 
College from this pe ten Fe given in both 
General and College-Pre Courses. Fine fire- 
proof stone building. 25 Sores ; peautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Boarding and Day Pupils. — Year. 
English, Science, Art, and Language courses. Cer- 
tifieate admits to col ege. Uoriealted Me se 
pM study of Music. Home care a social re- 

reation 
HELEN M. SOOvEES, _— L. COOPER, 


2034 Pith Avenue, | New York City. 


THE MISSES WHITON AND BANGS, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 


Advanced courses and advantages of New York City 
for on benseunaneen 





Bishop Robertson H Hall. 
Episcopal. Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Keopens, D V., September 14, 1898. 
Apply to SISTER SUPERIOR, 

_ 10% 17 8. Compton Ave., & Louis, Mo. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Pounded 1749. Ninety minutes from Philadelphia; 
two hours from New York. For circulars, address 
J. MAX HARK, D.D., Prin., Bethichem, Pa. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
for Young Ladies and Children. 
34 year begins Sept. 19. 
Repecca 8. Rice, A.M., sand Many E  BEEDY A.M.. Prins, 


Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 
JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
Lieut. BLANTON C. WELSH, U.S A., Commandant 


The Catharine Aiken School, *"2"" 


Suburban to New York. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory and Special Ceurses. Miss Aiken's Method of Mind. 
training. For circular address Mrs. Harriet Beecues 
SCOVILLE Deva AN, |, Wellesley B. A., Principal, 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 


Five hundred students Forty instructors. 64 page 
circular sent free on application to 


; Wii. A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. ? 
THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY, 
Chestnut Hill, a Pa. Eleven miles 


north of the City Hall. ues on lication. 
JAMES iL. PAT TTERSON, Head jaster. 











~ SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 


at Liberty, N. % 6 ae h reg por for gohool or 
college. . GRE 20 Fast 46th St.. 


ZSS ANABLE’S Boarding and es 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circularon 
application. Opens Sept. 28. 1350 Pine 8t., a Pa. 


| 


ill 


itiaetional 


PREPARATION FOR HARVARD. 


Mr. GEORGE L. STOWELL receives a limited 
number ofjyoung men to tutor for Harvard Univer- 
sity either for Entrance or for Advanced Standing, 

at his place in LEXINGTON, MASS., vear Cam- 

bridge. (Tenth Year.) Refers to members of the 
Harvard Faculty. 


| CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 





On the summit of the Cheiten Hills, near Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania's leading college preparatory boarding 
school, under the mulitary system; 70 cadets; 10 resi 
dent instructors. §500 to ) @ year; no extras. 
JUN C, RICE, Pu.D., Principal. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
STAUNTON, VA. 

A Military Sehool for Young Men and Boys. Unsur 
passed in course of study, thoroughness of Contpenent, 
and beauty of location. Handsome lllustrated cata 
logue sent on application. 


Zeachers, ete. 


TUDENTS GOING TO GERMANY 

will fod a pleasant home at Frau A. Bartels’s in 
Wolfenbattel. erms low. Best German. Fine air 
and waiks. Twenty minutes from Brunswick by fre 
quent trains and trolley. References: Prof. a. C. Ty 
ler, Cornell University, Ithaca, N, Y.; Dr. Wm. Berke 
ley, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. For partic ulars, address 
Rev L. B. LAPHAM, Box 1004, Rochester, N. Y. 


y~AXPERT STENOGRAPHE R, WHO 

B- is college graduate and high-school! teacher, wants 

amanuensis work for the summer. Address Frasxr, 
08 Prospect Street, Providence, KR. L 


GRADUATE OF SMITH COLLEGE, 

experienced in preparing pupils for college, de 
sires an engagement for the summer. References 
eiven. Address M. A., care Nation. 


ALE IN STRUC TOR, TEN YEARS’ 


experic nce, will take one or two boys abroad for 
the summer ora year. Yace, care of Natton. 


GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERST- 

ty of France, Professor of French and German, is 
open to engagement. A. K., care Nation. 
onnecticut, New Haven, g7 Whitney Av 
Wanted, —— as tutor during summer. Kefer 
ences. RTis H. Walker, Yale, Class of 1500. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS' AGENCIES, 
Everett ©. Fisk & Co., Proprietors, 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 12th St., Washington. 

166 Fifth Ave., NewYork. 414 Cent. ., Minneapolis 

730 Cooper Bdg. Denver. 525 Stima’n Uk..LosAngeles 

378 Wabash Ave. Cc “hicago. 825 M’ket St., San Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. Mantas P. Fresca, Manager. 


HE ALBERT &CL ARK TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Pullman Bullding, Curcago. Branch, 
Des Moines, la. 18th year. College positions a specialty. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known In the U. 8, 
Eatablisned 1856. 3 E. 14th 8t, N.Y. 


An A enc ie valus. — m h proportion to ite in- 

4 yi fluence merely bears of va- 
cancies and tells that is &.. ethin r, but if itisasked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


ommends you, that is more. Ours 
€. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. Recommends 


“THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0, PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Ave., New York 








J hools, d ¥F | 
TEACH ERS WANTED! “Wa tupey Unione atop, St “reat and sell school 
property, and recommend schools to parents and guardians. If you want to teach, write tous. Address 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


An Educational Direétory. 


126 Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES, PRINCI 
PALS, TEACHERS, and others 
interested are invited to consider 


the advantages offered by The Nation as an advertising medium. In its special fleld of political and 
literary criticism, The Nation is unlike any other periodical, American or foreign. About 10,000 copies 
are circulated weekly, these figures representing but a part of the actual readers of the paper 

Going, as it does, to all the principal libraries, reading rooms, and clubs, and into thousands of the 
best homes, addressed to the intelligence of the country, The Nation finds ‘ts readers able and anxious 
to secure for their children the best educational advantages. 


206-210 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, 


& CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





TALKS WITH 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


BY THE 


Hon. L. A. Tollemache, 


Author of ‘‘ Benjamin Jowett,” ‘‘ Safe Studies,” etc. 
With a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 


CROWN 8VO, CLOTH, GILT TOP, $1.25. 


“|. , Pending the authorized biography by John Morley, we are apt to 
get little more toothsome than what Mr. Lionel Tollemache is shortly to give 
us. This is a little book to be called ‘ Talks with Gladstone,’ and will record 
a number of conversations between the writer and Mr. Gladstone, which took 
place mostly at Biarritz in the years 1891-6. They are said to range over a 
variety of intellectual, religious, and political questions. Those who recall 
what Mr. Tollemache did for Jowett and Mark Pattison in a similar line will 
expect much from his account of Mr. Gladstone’s conversation.” 

—WN. Y. Evening Post, “‘ Books and Reading,” June 7, 1898. 


The Origin and Growth of the Moral 
Instinct. 


By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. I., pp. xiii+ 
461. Vol. IL, pp. vi+336. $8.00. 

“A work which, from the fulness of its information, the interesting way 
in which that information is conveyed, the importance of its subject, and the 
ability and skill which it everywhere displays, should not fail to gain the 
writer cordial recognition.""—Scotsman. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


The Making of Religion. 
By ANDREW LANG. 8vo, pp. x+380, with Index, $4.00. 


. %*,* This book examines the prevalent scientific ideas as to the ori- 
gin of the beliefs in the Soul and in God. The result of criticism and 
comparison of evidence, sav and civilized, is to indicate that the 
belief in the Soul is suppo by facts which Materialism cannot ex- 
plain. The belief in , again, far from being evolved out of the 
worship of ghosts (as is commonly alleged by anthropologists), is 

roved to occur where ghosts are not yet worshipped. The argument 

figion, applied to the current hypotheses of the origin of the Hebrew 
religion. 





The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor. 


By Lady NewpiGcaTE-NEWDEGATE, Author of ‘‘ Gossip from a Muni- 
ment Room.” With six Grevure Illustrations from Family 
Portraits. 248 pp., 8vo, uncut, $3.50. 


*,* This book deals with incidents in the family life of Sir Roger 
Newdigate of Arbury, in Warwickshire, and his second wife, Hester 
Mundy, the period covered being 1719-1806. Incidentally it gives the 
ger > seas the principal actors in George Eliot’s ‘ Mr. Gilfil’s 

ve Story. 


W. G. Wills: Dramatist and Painter. 
By FREEMAN WILLS. With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo, $3.50. 


‘**One cannot but endorse the claim advanved for Mr. Wills by his biogra- 
pher, who has executed a difficult task with remarkable delicacy and true 
fraternal affection, that he restored poetry to the stage at atime when the 
poetic drama was supposed to be dead, and successfully took up the thread of 
history plays when managers were saying that Shakespeare spelled ruin.” — 
London World. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.. Publishers. 91-93 Fifth Ave.. New York. 





EDITED BY THE 


tion of Central to Local Activity. 


opment. 


or monographs singly. 


For further information apply to 
Prof. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Columbia University, 





JUST READY. NEW MONOGRAPHS IN THE SERIES OF 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law 


Facutty oF PoLiticaAL SCIENCE OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Vol. VIII.—4. Public Administration in Massachusetts. The Rela- 
By Ropert Harvey Waitten, Ph.D. Price, $1.00 


Vol, IX.—2. German Wage Theories. A History of their Devel. 
By James W. Crook, Ph.D. Price, $1.00 


3. The Centralization of Administration in New York 
State. By JoHn ARCHIBALD Fatruie, Ph.D, Price, $1.00 


Send for a circular, showing contents of all the volumes issued thus far, and the prices of volumes 


or to THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York. 


BOOKS 
ON HIGHER ENGLISH 


EDITED BY 


ALBERT S. COOK, 


Professor of was Language and Literatvre 
in Yale University. 





Sidney’s Defense of Poesy. 
103 pages. 80 cents. 


Shelley’s Defense of Poetry. 
86 pages. 50 cents. 

The Art of Poetry. 
303 pages. $1.12. 


Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Poetry 
36 pages. 30 cents. 


Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise 


The set of nine volumes is offered for $25; bound, $30. Lost. 


200 pages. $1.00. 


Leigh Hunt’s Answer to the Ques- 


tion, «What Is Poetry? ”’ 
98 pages. 50 cents. 








“you may not be worthy to smoke the ‘ARCADIA | qww ¢ COMPANY, Publishers, 


MIXTURE.” 


—J. M. B—, in ‘‘ My Lady Nicotine.” 


Send 25 cents for sample to 


Boston. New York, Chicago. London, 


We sell bills of to 
Letters and make ‘Gable Transfors of mousy, on 


Cal money 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 1898. 


The Week. 


The assurance that Oregon will send 
another gold-standard man to the Se- 
nate next January encourages the hope 
that the Republican Senators commit- 
ted to that policy may constitute a ma- 
jority of the upper branch in the Fifty- 
sixth Congress. One seat now occupied 
by a Democrat, that of Gorman, will 
be turned over to a Gold Republican 
next March, through the election of Mc- 
Comas by the Maryland Legislature last 
winter. Another Democrat, Mitchell of 
Wisconsin, is sure of a Republican suc- 
cessor, who will be sound on the finan- 
cial issue. The chances must certainly 
be considered more than even that simi- 
lar changes will occur in the cases of 
Murphy of New York, Smith of New 
Jersey, Turpee of Indiana, and White of 
California, all of whom belong to the 
class whose terms will expire next 
spring. Leaving out of the account Bill 
Chandler, who “wobbles” more or less, 
there are thirty-seven gold-standard Re- 
publicans whose terms last through the 
next Congress or who are sure to be suc- 
ceeded by men of the same mind. Mary- 
land and Oregon already assure two 
more, and Wisconsin is as certain to 
send another as though the election had 
already been held, bringing the total up 
to forty, which would rise to forty-four 
with Republican victories in the four 
generally close States of New York, New 
Jersey, Indiana, and California. If Ne- 
braska could be added to the list and 
send a gold-standard man to succeed the 
Populist Allen, the casting vote of the 
Vice-President would give that side a 
majority, even if Chandler should be ec- 
centric enough to go the other way. If 
the elections next November shall give 
the Republicans the House by a large 
majority, there is a good prospect that 
they may control the next Senate also. 








Not having been able to get their own 
way about coining the seigniorage, the 
silver Senators are consoling themselves 
by denouncing Secretary Gage for hav- 
ing recognized the probability of the 
Govefnment’s needing money to carry 
on the war. The Secretary, it seems, had 
been so presumptuous as to contemplate 
the passage of an act providing for an 
issue of bonds and the application of 
stamps to the millions of papers used in 
ordinary business. This act, it need 
hardly be said, was certain to go into 
effect at once; nevertheless, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, according to the 
views of the silverites, ought to have 
calmly ignored all probabilities, and not 
lifted a finger to make preparations for 








carrying it out. On the same principle 
the Army and Navy Departments ought 
to have abstained from all military pre- 
parations until the actual declaration of 
war by Congress. We do not know what 
preparations the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury may have made, but we venture to 
say both that he has exercised the ut- 
most forethought and that the demand 
for internal-revenue stamps will be so 
sudden and so great that all his fore- 
thought will be shown to have been ne- 
cessary. He is to be congratulated on 
the enemies he has made, and the press 
of the country can do him and the cause 
of intelligent government no better ser- 
vice than by giving the widest publicity 
to such criticisms as those of Senators 
Jones and Wolcott. 





A correspondent writes to us that Se- 
nator Tillman, the Populist pitchfork 
Senator from South Carolina, had a 
protectionist motive for proposing the 
duty of 10 cents per pound on tea. Till- 
man has a constituent, the writer says, 
at Summerville, S. C., who cultivates tea 
and produces two or three thousand 
pounds per year at three times the cost 
of the imported article of equal grade. 
This constituent has always clamored 
for protection, and now he is likely to 
get it by means of a tax on the 90,000,000 
pounds consumed in the United States. 
This is the only satisfactory explana- 
tion that has been offered for Tillman’s 
motive and for the support he received 
from the Democrats in the Senate. The 
conference committee on the revenue bill 
has accepted the duty on tea, and it will 
form a part of the complete measure. 
Its productiveness in the way of revenue 
and the present needs of the Government 
make this clause too attractive to be 
thrown away when presented as a Popu- 
list-Democratic measure. 





It is refreshing to observe that the 
demagogues are “getting left” in the 
war which they were so anxious to bring 
about. The Masons and Thurstons and 
Gallingers in the Republican party find 
nobody ready any longer to listen to 
their rant, while even the Forakers see 
how absurd the course of events has 
rendered their clamor of two months 
ago for recognition of the Cuban repub- 
lic. The demagogues in the other party 
fare no better. Bryan himself has come 
to occupy a ridiculous position. The 
Populists have been “pitching into” the 
Republican President for appointing 
men without military training, and with 
only political or family claims, to high 
positions in the army, and now the 
Populist Governor of Nebraska puts 
Bryan in the colonelcy of a regiment, 
although he knows nothing whatever 
about the army, and is without the 








slightest experience even in the militia. 
Even Populists must be able to see the 
absurdity of such a performance. 


It is the first step that costs. Those 
supporters of Hawaiian annexation who 
think that they can take those islands 
and stop there, and who desire to stop 
there, are fatally mistaken. They can- 
not control the onward movement. They 
cannot even control themselves. It is 
Hawaii to-day, the Philippines to-mor- 
row, and something else the day after, 
until we are involved in all the compli- 
cations of the Old World, and in army 
and navy expenses to correspond. That 
this is the expectation of the promoters 
of Hawaiian annexation is proved by the 
fact that whenever this so-called expan- 
sion is presented to them as an almost 
necessary consequence of their act, they 
say that they see no objection to colo- 
nies, and then they talk about making 
markets abroad for our manufactures. 
The “colonial policy,” as understood by 
ninety-nine-hundredths of those who use 
the term, means the taking possession 
of a foreign country, and restricting its 
trade to our own producers by tariffs 
more or less exclusive. This is the policy 
of Spain with Cuba and the Philippines, 
and in the case of the former island has 
been the prime cause of the present 
and past insurrections. Those who talk 
about “colonial policy” for us, mean 
that we shall step into Spain’s shoes 
and do what she did as regards trade. 





It deserves attention that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has recently 
declared the law of citizenship applica- 
ble to children born in Hawaii, or in 
any other place that may become a part 
of this country. The language employed 
is as follows: “The fourteenth amend- 
ment affirms the ancient and funda- 
mental rule of citizenship by birth with- 
in the territory, in the allegiance and 
under the protection of the country, in- 
cluding all children here born of rest- 
dent aliens,” with the exception of the 
children of foreign ministers, those born 
on foreign ships, those of enemies in 
hostile occupation, and those of Indian 
parentage. In whatever state of sub- 
jection we may expect to hold the motley 
populations of the Pacific islands, we 
must therefore exempt from it their 
children. These, being citizens of the 
United States, must have the rights of 
citizenship guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, and no State can exclude them 
from its limits. The idea of our extend- 
ing our government to the Philippine 
Islands is very pleasing to some minds, 
but it involves the idea that the popu- 
lation of these islands may transfer it- 
self to this country. We may by act of 
Congress exclude people now in exist- 
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ence, but we shall be obliged to wel- 


come the coming generations in all re- 
gions over which our flag may float to 
the full rights of American citizenship. 
Of the extent of this future immigra- 
tion no one can form the slightest idea. 





The remarks of President Patton, in 
the baccalaureate sermon which he de- 
livered on Sunday at Princeton, afford 
an excellent illustration of the preva- 
lence, among our educated classes, of a 
species of fatalism. concerning measures 
of public policy. There is, no doubt, 
such a thing as “the logic of events, the 
march of history, the inevitable,” be- 
fore which we feel helpless; but there 
is also such @ thing as a spirit of de- 
votion to human rights which has al- 
tered the march of history, and inter- 
rupted what would otherwise have been 
the iogic of events. Nothing could have 
seemed more in accordance with this 
logic than that a few thousand Atheni- 
ans and Lacedwmonians should have 
submitted to the vast force of the King 
of Persia; but Thermopyle and Mara- 
thon showed that events are shaped by 
human determination. We have often 
heard in this country that right makes 
might, and the “logic of events” and the 
“march of history” confirm the truth of 
the maxim. What conscientious people 
need to ask now is nothing but the old 
question—the question which, although 
tiresome, is just as “inevitable” as the 
march of history—What ought we to do? 
Nothing has been done in the present 
war that cannot be undone if justice 
demands that it be undone. “The boom 
of Admiral Dewey’s cannon,” said Pre- 
sident Patton, “made us forget the 
Farewell Address.” On the contrary, it 
made a great many people remember 
it; and the wisdom of Washington was 
never more manifest than at present. 
The principles that he explained will 
endure, as permanent appeals to reason, 
long after the sensations aroused by the 
boom of cannon and the slaughter of 
Spaniards have subsided; and it is in 
such principles that the iogic of events 
is most truly expressed. 





The appointment of the clerical force 
in the Bureau which it is proposed to 
establish for taking the next and sub- 
sequent censuses, has given rise to a 
vigorous struggle in the Senate, The 
bill reported by the committee provides 
for the appointment of the clerical force 
by the director of the census, after an 
examination of his own. Senator Cock- 
rell flung down the gauntlet by propos- 
ing to amend the bill as reported, by 
making the clerical force subject to the 
civil-service laws. He declared that the 
object of the committee in removing this 
force from the operation of the law was 
to make the offices “‘the spoils of Con- 
gress, pure and simple, and unadulterat- 
ed.’’ Senator Lodge was equally open in 
asserting that the object in leaving the 
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examination of clerks to the director of 
the census was to place the offices within 
the disposal of members of Congress, and 
he was supported by Senator Hoar. The 
spoilsmen, of course, repudiated this in- 
terpretation of their motives. Some said 
that the director of the census could 
have just as good examinations as the 
Civil-Service Commission; others that 
this commission was doing the cause of 
reform great injury. This was the posi- 
tion of Senator Chandler, whose attitude 
suggested that of the Irish orator who 
declared his willingness to sacrifice a 
part of the Constitution, and, if neces- 
sary, even the whole, in order to pre- 
serve the remainder. He professed great 
devotion to civil-service reform in the 
abstract, but fell back on the old ground 
that “this particular measure” was not 
desirable, and warned the Commission- 
ers and their friends that by extending 
the system “upward and downward” 
they were constituting themselves the 
foes of genuine civil-service reform. 





In spite of the fact that Senator Cock- 
rell modified his amendment to the cen- 
sus bill so as to allow the chief clerk 
and the principal statisticians to be ap- 
pointed without regard to the civil-ser- 
vice rules, the “spoilsmen’” refused to 
give up their chance of plunder. Only 
18 votes were cast in favor of the amend- 
ment to 31 against it. Party lines were 
not observed in this division, nor was 
there any reason why they should be, 
as a “non-partisan” amendment was 
carried. This provides that the appoint- 
ments shall be divided in the ratio of 
one-third to one party and two-thirds 
to the other, so far as supervisors and 
enumerators are concerned. It was sug- 
gested that this should apply to clerks 
as well, but, as Senator Chandler justly 
observed, it would make the non-parti- 
san theory ridiculous to apply it to wo- 
men. Finally it was agreed that all per- 
sons employed in the Census Bureau 
should be selected on account of special 
fitness and without reference to their 
political affiliations. “The bearings of 
this observa... lays in the application 
on it.” 





In consequence of the combination of 
abnormally heavy shipments and ab- 
normally high wheat prices, the coun- 
try’s export of breadstuffs during May 
not only exceeded in value the highest 
record for the spring and summer sea- 
son, but ran some eight or nine million 
doliars beyond even the December ex- 
ports of 1891, which up to this date 
were the largest ever reported in any 
single month of our history. The com- 
parison with recent years is most ex- 
traordinary. Against the $38,280,000 
worth of breadstuffs sent abroad last 
month, there were exported in the same 
month of 1897 only $18,094,000, and in 
1896 only $10,400,000. As compared even 
with the month of April, 1898, when the 





movement was already heavy, the May 
export of breadstuffs increased nearly 
eleven million dollars. When the fig- 
ures of our cereal exports for the eleven 
months ending with May are reckoned 
together, it appears that the shipments 
for this period in the present fiscal year 
exceed those of the same months in 1897 
by $116,500,000, those of 1896 by $171,- 
600,000, "and those of 1895 by $193,000,- 
000. The student of our commercial and 
industrial situation hardly needs to go 
further to explain the powerful situa- 
tion of the United States in the market 
for international exchange. It is in 
fact noteworthy that the increase in ex- 
ports of the season is not even confined 
to breadstuffs, but has equally affected 
the outward movement of such commo- 
dities as cattle, pork, lard, dressed 
meats, and even cotton. 





The Agricultural Department last week 
published its estimate for the growing 
crops, of which the winter-sown wheat is 
now so near maturity that forecasts may 
be made with safety. The estimate shows, 
as was to be expected after the season’s 
high prices, a great increase in planted 
acreage of wheat. For the early and 
late crops combined, the estimated area 
is 43,000,000 acres, as compared with 
39,465,000 acres harvested last year, 
34,618,000 in 1896, and only 39,916,800 
even in the “record year” 1891. In other 
words, the planted acreage under wheat 
this year is by far the largest in our 
history. Returns of the condition and 
promise of the crop are equally en- 
couraging. The percentage condition of 
the winter-wheat crop is better by 12 
per cent. than it was a year ago, and is 
the highest by far since 1891. The 
spring-wheat prospect, as computed by 
the Government returns, is apparently 
unprecedented in the Agricultural De- 
partment’s records; it is certainly higher 
than any June estimate in the last fif- 
teen years, and exceeds by 11 per cent. 
the corresponding estimate of a year ago. 
The conclusion of the Government ex- 
perts is that a-total crop of 637,300,000 
bushels may be expected, which com- 
pares with accredited commercial esti- 
mates of 580,000,000 bushels last year 
and 680,000,000 in 1891. If precedent is 
to guide, the Government’s forecast of 
the yield to be expected under existing 
circumstances is probably much too low; 
for the Agricultural Bureau has invaria- 
bly underestimated the crop, and last 
year, even in August, published an esti- 
mate which the subsequent movement of 
the grain proved to have been at least 
one hundred million bushels below the 
facts. Commercial experts seem to 
agree at present that the wheat crop of 
1898, barring accidents, will exceed con- 
siderably even that of 1891. Unless Mr. 
Bryan promptly achieves military glory 
in his amateur colonelship, we cannot 
look altogether hopefully on his pros- 
pects or on those of his associates. 
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The last proceeding in the Brooklyn 
Navy-yard dry-dock scandal is quite in 
keeping with the rest of the sad story. 
After a trial lasting twenty-four days 
Civil Engineer A. G. Menocal, U. S. N., 
who was in charge of the construction 
of the dock, has been found guilty of 
neglect and inefficiency in the perform- 
ance of his duty, and has been sentenced 
to suspension on furlough pay for three 
years. This is a ridiculous punishment 
in view of the great loss to the Govern- 
ment in prestige and money, and in 
the disabling of the only dock large 
enough for first-class battle-ships in 
time of war—that is, if Mr. Menocal is 
really guilty. About this the court evi- 
dently had the gravest doubts, for it not 
only failed to find him “wholly neglect- 
ful” and “culpably inefficient,” as the 
charges specified, but eight out of its 
nine members signed a recommendation 
for clemency, “because of his absence 
under orders at various times, and be- 
cause of his absence from sickness at 
times, during the building of the dock; 
because of the imperfect provision of the 
contract and the imperfect wording of 
the same; because of the large amount 
of work under way at the time of build- 
ing the dock, and because of the poor as- 
sistance Mr. Menocal had for his nu- 
merous duties. His attention to his du- 
ties, and his zeal and industry in at- 
tending to them, are most strongly cer- 
tified to by ail of the commanding offi- 
cers under whom he served.” One may 
well ask whether the court has not 
cleared Mr. Menocal by this recommen- 
dation and found the Navy Department 
guilty of some very serious offences, 
such as the making of imperfect con- 
tracts and of failing to provide proper 
inspectors. 





A very important step has been taken 
by the Rapid-Transit Commission in ob- 
taining an accurate statement of the 
revenue derived by the city of New York 
from the taxes on street railroads. In- 
formation of this character is an indis- 
pensable condition to any permanently 
satisfactory solution of the problem of 
the relations of these transportation 
companies to the municipality. There is 
a violent outcry against the companies 
because, it is claimed, they possess fran- 
chises of great value for which they pay 
little or nothing to the city, and many 
occurrences, recent as well as remote, 
have been of a nature to justify the 
charges of corrupt dealing brought 
against them. The best means of form- 
ing intelligent conclusions about the 
matter is to know what the companies 
earn and how much they pay, and this 
we now know officially from the reports 
of the Comptroller, based on the records 
of the Finance Department and the re- 
ports made to the State Railroad Com- 
mission. For the year ending June 30, 
1897, the Metropolitan Company paid for 
percentage and license fees about $266,- 





000, and for taxes on real and personal 
estate $384,000, a total of about $650,- 
000. It carried during that time about 
178,000,000 passengers, and its gross 
earnings were $8,888,000. It paid, there- 
fore, about 71-3 per cent. of its gross 
earnings in taxes, or about one-third of 
a cent for each passenger. In view of 
the great expense of changing the means 
of propulsion, prospective as well as 
past, it is doubtful if the rate of taxation 
is at present lower than is expedient. 
The Manhattan Company is taxed about 
$609,000, its gross receipts being $9,163,- 
000, and the number of passengers car- 
ried 183,000,000. Its taxes thus amount 
to about 6 2-3 per cent. of its gross earn- 
ings, or about a third of a cent per 
passenger. The Third Avenue road, on 
a much smaller business, pays a much 
lower rate, about 2 8-10 per cent. of its 
gross earnings, or one-seventh of a cent 
per passenger. The franchises more re- 
cently obtained would thus seem to pay 
more to the city than the older ones, 
which is no doubt equitable, but we re- 
quire more complete statistics than have 
yet been furnished before a scientific 
system of taxation can be devised. 





Mr. John Morley, by a few words 
which he uttered at Leeds last week, 
threw a flood of light on the proposed 
Anglo-American allianee. So far as that 
alliance was a union for peace and har- 
monious coéperation for mutual good, he 
welcomed it with exceeding gladness; 
but if it were an alliance of the Jingoes 
of England with the Jingoes of America, 
an alliance not for peace but for menace 
and war, it would be a new curse to both 
nations. Then he added: 

“I know tens of thousands of the best 
and wisest men in America who believe that 
hardly any more inexpressible calamity can 
befall mankind than that a community, as 
Lincoln nobly said, conceived in freedom 
and dedicated to the happiness of free and 
equal men, should entangle itself in the 
unrest and intrigue of militarism, which are 
the torment and scourge of the Old World.” 
Nothing could be more true or wise or 
more timely. Friendship we cannot 
have too much of. Friendship we can 
have without alliances. Indeed, the 
very word alliance means enmity to 
some nation or nations with which the 
ally is at enmity, but with which we 
are at peace. We hope never to see 
the United States in such an alliance. 
We hope never to see England in such 
an alliance. The best hopes of man- 
kind are enlisted in the peaceful direc- 
tion of the energies and resources of 
both countries. England is able to take 
care of herself, as Mr. Morley says. She 
needs no alliance to defend her rights 
Nor do we need any to defend ours. All 
that we need is to keep out of other 
people’s quarrels and to keep our hands 
off other people’s property. We went to 
war (we solemnly declared) for the dis- 
tinct and defined purpose of delivering 
a neighboring people from tyranny and 
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anarchy. That purpose will undoubted 
ly be achieved. When it is accomplish- 
ed, let us return to the duty of improv 
ing our own country and our own peo- 
ple. In this task there is enough work 
to employ our undivided energies for a 
hundred years to come. 





What threatened to be a most ugly 
international dispute disappears with 
the signing of the Anglo-French conven- 
tion on Monday respecting the division 


of territory on the Niger. The settlement 
has been made in a way to enable each 
side to claim a victory, and that is surely 


the highest triumph of diplomacy. The 
French retain a part of what they had 
seized, but to make up for it surrender a 
part of what they had held for a long 
time. Lord Salisbury gets something 
and yields something, and though his 
political opponents will angrily cry out 
that here is another of his “graceful 
concessions” to the detriment of Eng- 
land, he has clearly purchased peace at 
a very small price. English title to the 
lands in dispute rested upon too dubious 
treaties with native chiefs, too dubious- 
ly negotiated, to go to war to defend. 
The French Government may well say 
that it has come out of the affair with 
credit, but its troubles at hore are 
thickening. M. Méline retains the Pre 
miership only by a thread, and that 
may be snapped any day. The incurable 
vice of French political life—the break 
ing up of the Chamber into endless fac- 
tions—makes party government and en 
during cabinets impossible. As _ the 
Figaro lately jested, putting the words 
into the mouth of M. Joseph Prudhomme, 
contemplating the decreasing birth-rate 
and the growing number of political 
parties, “We have two great faults in 
this country—we do not multiply enough 
and we divide too much.” 


Zola’s appearance before the Versailles 
tribunal for his second trial was made 
the occasion of a fresh manifestation of 
judicial bias against him. His counsel 
argued against the competency of the 
court, on the general ground of what we 
should call a wrongful change of venue 
from Paris to Versailles. The court as- 
serted jurisdiction, but M. Labori took 
an appeal, which gave the Procureur- 
Général and the presiding judge a fine 
chance to display their prejudice. Said 
the former, “Condemned by the Seine 
jury, and fleeing before the Seine-et-Olse 
jury, MM. Zola and Perreux will not be 
tried to-day, but their cause is judged.” 
Then the judge dismissed the jurors, 
saying to them, “M. Zola will not accept 
the trial.” He also turned to Labori and 
unctuously reminded him that there was 
“nothing above the law—nothing, no- 
thing, nothing—not even Zola.” Bvi- 
dently the French courts are still eager 
to gratify the masses in this melancholy 





business. 
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THRE WAR-REVENUE BILL. 


The revenue bill in its latest form, 
while not the best possible measure, 
and distinctly inferior to that which 
passed the House, is better than might 
have been expected when we consider 
the unsoundness of the Senate in re- 
spect of its financial notions. The seign- 
iorage clause, which was the chief point 
of disagreement with the House, has not 
been eliminated, but it has been atten- 
uated to a degree where it will be the 
least hurtful, and will not be hurtful 
at all under the present administration 
of the Treasury. The silver bullion 
owned by the Government is to be coin- 
ed at the rate of not less than $1,500,- 
000, instead of $4,000,000, per month. 
Our currency, especially the silver part 
of it, was in a terrific tangle before, so 
far as popular comprehension goes. It 
was unintelligible to the masses, and it 
cannot be made more so, but it may 
be more or less intelligible to econo- 
mists, brokers, and others whose busi- 
ness it is to understand such things. 
To the latter class, the new scheme for 
dealing with seigniorage and silver dol- 
lars will be rather more obscure than 
anything that has preceded it, but they 
will be able to make their way through 
it, and they will find that it is not 
nearly so bad as the measure which 
passed the Senate. 

Although the amount of the seign- 
iorage comes to the same thing in the 
end as the Senate bill provided for, it 
is not likely to inflate the currency. 
The clause looking to the issue of silver 
certificates against the Government’s 
holdings of silver dollars is stricken 
out of the bill. The public will not 
take and use any more “cart-wheel dol- 
lars” than they are now using. Con- 
sequently, the seigniorage dollars will 
simply rest in the Treasury. They can 
be paid out whenever there is a public 
demand for them, and when such a 
demand exists they will do the mini- 
mum of harm. They will add to the 
Government’s demand liabilities, but any 
prudent Secretary of the Treasury will 
be able to manage them, as a prudent 
banker manages his note issues. It 
should not be overlooked that even 
under the existing law the coinage of 
this silver bullion was going on at a 
slow rate, dependent upon the presenta- 
tion of Treasury notes for redemption, 
and that seigniorage is one of the con- 
sequences of such coinage. 

The bond clause of the bill is in a 
satisfactory condition. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to issue $100,- 
000,000 of 3 per cent. certificates of in- 
debtedness, running not more than one 
year, and $400,000,000 of 3 per cent. 
bonds, redeemable in ten years, and pay- 
able in twenty years. There is no dif- 
ference between the certificates and the 
bonds except as to the time they have to 
run, both being interest-bearing securi- 
ties, and having no relation to the cur- 





rency, except that the bonds are availa- 
ble to the national banks as security 
for their circulating notes. They will 
undoubtedly be used in preference to the 
existing 4s and 5s, because they can 
be obtained at par, and hence there will 
be no premium to be charged off at the 
end of each year, or when the bonds be- 
come payable. The upshot of the mat- 
ter is that the Secretary will have $500,- 
000,000 of 3 per cent. securities available 
for the purposes of the war, which ought 
to be sufficient. The proceeds of these 
securities can be used only for the war 
expenses. This would be a proper pro- 
vision if any means were devised to dis- 
tinguish war expenses from other ex- 
penses. Probably no harm will come 
from it in any case, but it might be dif- 
ficult to say whether the ordinary ex- 
penses of the army and navy—those ex- 
penses which go on in times of peace 
—are properly chargeable as war ex- 
penses under this bill. 


The new inheritance taxes call for 
separate treatment in conjunction with 
those of the several States, and we mdy 
recur to them hereafter, meanwhile 
merely pointing out what they are. 
Legacies or inheritances under $10,000 
are exempt. On sums above $10,000 the 
rates vary according to the degree of 
relationship to the decedent, those pass- 
ing from husband to wife or from wife 
to husband being exempt. On sums 
above $25,000 the rate of tax is cumula- 
tive, 4. e., on sums ranging between $25,- 
000 and $100,000 the rates of tax are to 
be multiplied by one and one-half; on 
those ranging from $100,000 to $500,000 
the rates are to be multiplied by two; 
on those ranging from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 the rates are to be multiplied by 
two and one-half, and on those above 
$1,000,000 the rates are to be multiplied 
by three. The rate of tax for the near- 
est relationships, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, on sums below $25,- 
000, is 75 cents for each $100, on sums 
between $25,000 and $100,000 it is $1.12% 
per $100, and so on to those above $1,- 
000,000, when it becomes $2.25 per $100. 

The additional taxes imposed by the 
bill will probably continue for some 
time after the war comes to an end. It 
is desirable that they should so con- 
tinue, not only for the purpose of liqui- 
dating the debt incurred by the war, but 
to choke the deficit which was left by 
the Dingley tariff. That wretched mea- 
sure has yet to learn its fate at the 
hands of the people, and it is necessary 
that the Treasury should be made inde- 
pendent of it. It is indispensable, too, 
that the Treasury should have a surplus 
in order to keep its various kinds of 
currency at par with gold. There will 
be bonds of former issues falling due 
from time to time, which will absorb any 
overplus the Secretary may have any 
time. So there is little danger of his 
having too much after the war expenses 
come to an end. 





YIELDING TO DESTINY. 


Whatever advantages have accrued to 
natural science from the establishment 
of the doctrine of evolution, it is cer- 
tainly doubtful if it has hitherto contri- 
buted to the political progress of man- 
kind. In the popular mind this doctrine 
is associated with the name of Herbert 
Spencer; but nothing sadder can be im- 
agined than the present position of this 
philosopher. At the end of a career 
which may justly be called glorious if 
not triumphant, he finds himself reduced 
to declaring that the tendency of evolu- 
tion is at present contrary to all that is 
desirable for mankind; that the chief 
end of man is freedom, while his imme- 
diate prospect is slavery. Eventually, 
Mr. Spencer, of course, holds, this ten- 
dency will be changed. The rhythm of 
progress will become more and more 
melodious, and the divine. event, how- 
ever far off, will surely come. But his 
eyes shall not see this event, nor even, 
perhaps, the reversal of the existing ten- 
dency. He can lament, but why should 
he struggle? It is Athanasius contra 
mundum; it may be magnificent, but it 
is not war. 

Now, while the doctrine of evolution is 
not to be spoken of disrespectfully, it 
should be observed that for practical 
purposes it may be as pernicious as the 
doctrine of predestination. That doc- 
trine is not easy of refutation, but any 
one who undertook to carry on his busi- 
ness under its influence would quickly 
find himself without any business to 
carry on. For practical purposes men 
rely on the doctrine that God helps those 
who help themselves, and political af- 
fairs do not differ in this respect from 
other matters that are under the influ- 
ence of human volition. It is very easy 
for people to say that the destiny of 
our country lies in a certain direction 
and that it is vain to struggle against 
it. The fact is that the destiny of such 
a people as ours depends upon the will 
of certain classes of its citizens. Some 
of these citizens are determined to en- 
large our limits and to undertake the 
government of distant islands occupied 
by peoples of different race, language, 
and institutions. These citizens declare 
with great earnestness that this is our 
manifest destiny; and there is undeni- 
ably a disposition among others to ac- 
cept this declaration as prophecy. But 
all that it amounts to is a statement of 
the desire of these citizens that a cer- 
tain novel policy shall be adopted by 
our government; and people who talk of 
yielding to our manifest destiny are 
really yielding to a popular outcry. It is 
simply a question of one set of human 
wills against another set, and our des- 
tiny will be whatever is determined by 
the more powerful set. 

That is the sum and substance of the 
doctrine of evolution as applied to poll- 
tical action. The less people think of 
destiny and the more they think of 
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righteousness and experience, the clear- 
er will be their political views and the 
more vigorous and consistent their po- 
litical action. We have a country pro- 
tected by nature from the intervention 
or attack of foreign Powers, a govern- 
ment based on the principle of equal 
political rights, founded on the free con- 
sent of the governed, recognizing the 
superiority of certain inalienable rights 
to the physical force of rulers. We 
have been trying the greatest experi- 
ment of this kind that the world has 
yet seen, and we cannot yet say that 
the work of our hands is finally estab- 
lished. We are now urged to occupy 
territory that is exposed by nature to 
foreign attacks, and to set up a govern- 
ment therein that will not be based on 
the principle of equal rights, that will 
not be founded on the free consent of 
the governed, or recognize their right 
to determine its nature. In so doing, 
we repudiate the principles in which we 
have boasted and bring our professions 
to open shame. We shall impose our 
laws by force upon other nations, and 
establish a system of taxation without 
representation. It seems strange that 
such a policy as this should be affirmed 
to be in accordance with our destiny, 
involving as it does the abandonment 
of our most cherished traditions. Re- 
volution, rather than evolution, seems 
the appropriate word to describe it. 


But, as we have said, the less plain 
people muddle their brains with talk 
about evolution, the better. What every 
conscientious citizen is called upon to do 
is to make up his mind and declare his 
opinion on certain practical measures 
that are already advocated, and will 
very soon have to be adopted or re- 
jected. The Lord will not hold him re- 
sponsible for not determining what our 
ultimate destiny is to be; that may be 
called the divine prerogative. But no 
one can escape responsibility if he has 
been all his life upholding the Declara- 
tion of Independence as Gospel truth, 
and now takes the position that it is 
nothing but a tissue of glittering gene- 
ralities. If other races are rightfully to 
be held subject by our own, what moral 
basis is left for democracy? If taxation 
without representation is just, how long 
since it became so? If dark people have 
no rights that white people are bound 
to respect, what was the significance 
of the abolition movement? These are 
questions which foreigners will not hesi- 
tate to ask in the most pointed man- 
ner, and it is high time for conscien- 
tious Americans to gird up their loins 
like men and prepare them to answer. 
Let them not lay the soothing unction 
to their souls that they must accept the 
decree of destiny and submit to the 
irresistible force of evolution. What 
they will accept, if they accept an im- 
perial policy, will be the flerce demands 
of a set of irresponsible newspaper 
writers and vociferous politicians, 





claiming to be the people. What they 
will submit to will be their own lack 
of consistent and courageous and honest 
determination; their own weakness be- 
fore the clamorous insistence of an im- 
petuous faction, without claim to wis- 
dom, insignificant in numbers, but bent 
on having its way. If this faction be 
victorious, it will indeed be in accora- 
ance with evolution; but if it is defeated 
it will just as much be in accordance 
with evolution, and evolution of a much 
more satisfactory kind. 





COSTLY BOSSES. 


It has been discovered by the Repub- 
lican managers at Washington, who are 
calculating the chances for securing a 
majority in the Congress which is to be 
elected in November, that the two States 
which make Republican success doubtful 
are New York and Pennsylvania. The 
disturbing cause in these two States is 
the same—a party boss who uses the 
party habitually as his personal prop- 
erty. Quay is the government of Penn- 
sylvania in the same way that Platt is 
the government of New York. The me- 
thods of both men have been described 
too often to need particularization now. 
Neither of them regards himself as the 
agent of the party, using his leadership 
of it to strengthen its numbers and 
increase its power; that is an obsolete 
idea of the function of a party leader. 
The modern boss looks upon a party as 
existing mainly for his personal benefit 
—not so much to win victories as to give 
him a basis upon which to lay claim for 
an authoritative voice in the distribu- 
tion of offices, to make bargains with 
the bosses of a rival party, and to levy 
political blackmail. 

What Platt has been doing in this 
State during the past ten years every- 
body knows. His performances of last 
year were simply an extreme application 
of his usual methods. He obtained great 
power in the election of 1896 because 
the people of the State were forced with- 
out choice to the support of the Repub- 
lican party in order to escape the peril 
of Bryanism. Platt took the victory as 
his personal property, and at once went 
to work to make all he could out of it 
for himself. He had the greater city 
created with this object in view, and 
then divided it with Tammany for what 
he considered a satisfactory price. Tam- 
many has defaulted on the bargain be- 
cause of Gov. Black’s conduct in refus- 
ing to ratify the Platt side of it by 
means of legislation at Albany. The 
result is that Platt is now trying to 
prevent Gov. Black’s renomination, and 
is resorting to party practices which 
are injuring seriously the Republican 
chances of success in sO many congres- 
sional districts of the State that there 
is much alarm at Washington about it. 

Platt will care nothing for this. He 
cares nothing for the success of his 





party in Congress or anywhere else. 
What he is working for is Platt and 
the Platt family, and if he can benefit 
them he will sacrifice everything, from 
a Presidential election to a ward caucus. 
No man in this State knows Platt better 
than Jacob Worth of Brooklyn. What 
Worth thinks of him has been made 
plain many times during the past year, 
but never more so than in a recent in- 
terview. “I have been told,” says Worth, 
in the figurative language so dear to 
politicians, “that he is the captain of 
the Republican ship, and I have replied 
that the coal-bunker is the place for 
him, and not the quarter-deck.” Who 
can say, in view of Platt’s achievements 
at last year’s election, that this is too 
strong language? The difference be- 
tween him and a real leader is well set 
forth by Worth: 


“Once the Republican party in this State 
had a real leader. His name was Thurlow 
Weed. He could make personal sacrifices 
for the benefit of the party. When he picked 
up a man like William H. Seward, for in- 
stance, he watched over him and prevented 
him from making mistakes and helped him 
on. Now, in place of Weed we have Platt, 
who tries to ruin every man who has a 
spark of manhood, of independence, and 
honesty. Platt is a coward in war and a 
renegade in peace.” 


The purposes for which Weed wanted 
ae¢man for Governor were very different 
from those for which Platt wants one 
Platt himself said about a former Gov- 
ernor who refused to do his “deal” work 
for him: “No, I shall not renominate 
him; he cannot be depended upon in 
emergencies.” The same objection is 
now made by him to Gov. Black. An 
“emergency” is always some disreputa- 
ble “deal” or other which is so obviously 
infamous that no Governor can consent 
to do the bidding of the boss without 
utter loss of character. If Gov. Black 
had allowed all the “deal” bills which 
Platt’s bargain with Croker included last 
winter, he would have been “equal to 
emergencies,” would have used his office 
as a clearing-house for Platt-Croker 
paper drawn at the expense of the people 
of the State. He refused to submit to 
this baseness, and now Plati is deter 
mined to get rid of him even if in so 
doing he costs his party a majority in 
Congress. What is the peril of a Bryan- 
ite majority in Congress compared with 
peril to the Platt dynasty in New York? 

The situation in Pennsylvania is much 
the same, and is due to exactly the same 
causes. A stupendous Republican ma- 
jority in 1896 was virtually obliterated 
in 1897, and to-day the State is in doubt. 
In 1896 all but three of the State’s thirty 
representatives in Congress were Repub- 
licans. Now the seats of fifteen Repub- 
lican Congressmen are in danger because 
of the dissatisfaction in the party which 
Quay’s corrupt personal leadership has 
caused. There can be no doubt that if 
the war were not a powerful factor in 
his favor Quay would be defeated in 
the election, and the State would be 
turned over to the Democrats. In ho 
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other part of the Union is the Republi- 
can party in such perilous condition as 
it is in these two States. So far as New 
York is concerned, nothing saves the 
party from annihilation here except the 
leadership of another boss, of equally 
detestable character, on the Democratic 
side. If we flee from Platt, we throw 
ourselves into the arms of Croker. So 
long as that situation continues, so long 
as the people of the State are content to 
have these two bosses divide the busi- 
ness of government between them, just 
so long shall we be bracketed with Penn- 
sylvania as the seat of the most harmful 
political system in the country. 


THE IMPORTATION OF BOOKS 
UNDER THE COPYRIGHT LA W. 


A correspondent, on another page, pre- 
sents an interesting question as to the 
importation of foreign books which have 
been copyrighted in the United States. 
The copyright of a book would be of no 
commercial value unless the monopoly 
of a market were assured to its proprie- 
tor; and in order to secure exclusive con- 
trol of the sale of an author’s work, it 
is necessary to bar out copies of any and 
all editions produced without his con- 
sent. This prohibition of importation, 
therefore, has always been provided for 
in the copyright statutes. In the earliest 
Federal copyright act, that of May 31, 
1790, it was provided, in section 2, that 
if any person, after the recording of the 
title of any book, imported any copies 
without the written consent of the 
author or copyright proprietor, signed in 
the presence of two or more credible 
witnesses, he should, at the suit of the 
copyright proprietor, forfeit all the 
copies and be subject to a fine of fifty 
cents for every sheet imported; one-half 
of this amount to go to the proprietor 
and the other half to the United States. 
In section 5, however, the act provided 
that if was not to be construed to pro- 
hibit the importation of books written 
by any person not a citizen of the United 
States, as copyright was granted by the 
act of 1790 only for the works of citizens 
or residents; hence the importation of 
reproductions of works by authors not 
citizens was permitted. The same pro- 
visions of law were contained in sec- 
tions 6 and 8 of the first general revision 
of the copyright law of February 3, 1831. 

In 1866 a commission was appointed to 
revise the statute laws of the United 
States. It published in 1868, 1869, and 
1870 revisions of the patent and copy- 
right law, which led to the adoption of 
the act of July 8, 1870. This codification 
of the copyright law became, with un- 
important changes, title 60, chapter 3 of 
the revised statutes, as adopted in 1873, 
and still remains, with subsequent 
amendments, the law in force for the 
protection of literary and artistic pro- 
perty. Section 4964 of the revised sta- 
tutes provides against the unauthorized 





printing and importing of books, it being 
enacted that if any person, without the 
consent of the copyright proprietor, first 
obtained in writing, signed in the pre- 
sence of two or more witnesses, imports 
any copies of his book, he shall forfeit 
them to the proprietor, and that he shall 
also forfeit and pay such damages as 
may be recovered in a civil action 
brought by such proprietor within two 
years in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. But the provisions of section 5 of 
the act of 1790 were reénacted in section 
4971 of the revised statutes, which pro- 
vided that “nothing in this chapter shall 
be construed to prohibit the 
importation of any book 
written by any person not a 
citizen of the United States nor resident 
therein.” By the act of March 3, 1891, 
section 4971 was repealed, thus removing 
the statutory provision which for more 
than a century had made reprinting pos- 
sible. Otherwise than by this repeal 
and a special provision concerning the 
importation of newspapers and periodi- 
cals, this act did not affect the prohibi- 
tion of importation of unauthorized edi- 
tions. 

The so-called “International Copyright 
Act” of March 3, 1891, instituted im- 
portant changes in copyright matters. 
One of the most far-reaching of these 
changes was the requirement that from 
and after July 1, 1891, books must be 
manufactured in the United States in 
order to obtain copyright. To give force 
to this stipulation, a special proviso was 
added in section 3 of the act that “dur- 
ing the existence of such copyright the 
importation into the United States of 
any book so copyrighted, or any edition 
or editions thereof, shall be, and is here- 
by, prohibited.” This prohibition of im- 
portation is to be distinguished from 
that embodied in section 4964, as not be- 
ing concerned with the protection of the 
copyright proprietor’s book market, but 
only with the requirement that his book 
shall have been printed in the United 
States. In order to effect this exclusion 
of foreign copies of all books copyright- 
ed in the United States, provision is 
made for the printing and distribution 
to collectors of customs and postmasters 
of weekly lists to contain the entries of 
all books “wherein the copyright has 
been completed by the deposit of two 
copies of such book printed from type 
set within the limits of the United 
States.” 

Under date of July 3, 1891, the Trea- 
sury Department issued a circular in- 
structing collectors of customs that 
copyrighted books under the provisions 
of section 8 of the act of March 3, 1891, 
should not be admitted to entry, and if 
imported with the consent of the pro- 
prietor of the copyright, the books are 
to be seized as forfeited to the United 
States; but if the attempted importation 
be without the consent of the author or 
copyright proprietor, the latter is to be 





notified so that he can proceed to enforce 
his right to their forfeiture to himself. 
The circular makes a_ distinction be- 
tween copyrighted articles prohibited 
importation by the section cited, and 
“copyrighted articles the importation of 
which is not prohibited, but which are 
forfeited to the proprietor of the copy- 
right when imported without his pre- 
vious consent,” under section 4965 of the 
revised statutes. No mention is made 
in this document of section 4964, which 
provides the like remedy in case of the 
unauthorized importation of books, but 
in another circular, issued February 3, 
1896, attention is directed to section 4964 
as giving protection against the importa- 
tion of unauthorized copies for sale. 

On June 22, 1896, the Treasury De- 
partment was again called upon to re- 
cord its interpretation of the special pro- 
hibition of importation in relation to 
chromolithographs; and the law was 
laid down that the “importation of arti- 
cles of this character copyrighted in the 
United States, with or without the con- 
sent of the owner of the copyright, is 
in violation of sections 3 and 8 of the 
act of March 8, 1891”; and on October 31 
of the same year the department ruled 
that chromos (copies of copyrighted 
paintings but not copyrighted as chro- 
mos) are not prohibited importation 
under section 3 of the act. In 1897 an 
actual case occurred as follows: The 
American copyright proprietors of an 
English book, having exhausted their 
edition printed in the United States, im- 
ported fifty-seven copies of the English 
edition, which were seized. This impor- 
tation was not covered by section 4964, 
because made by the copyright proprie- 
tor himself and therefore with his con- 
sent. But the Treasury Department, 
when appealed to for a release of the 
books, refused to interfere, ruling that 
they were liable to forfeiture to the 
United States under section 3 of the act 
of March 3, 1891. 

When the special prohibition of im- 
portation which we have quoted was in- 
cluded in section 3 of the above-named 
act, certain exceptions were enacted. It 
was agreed that newspapers and maga- 
zines which did not contain any copy- 
righted matter printed without the au- 
thorization of the author should be ex- 
empted from the prohibition. Importa- 
tion was also permitted in the case of 
persons purchasing for use, and not for 
sale, not more than two copies of a book 
at any one time. This latter exception 
came before the Treasury Department 
for consideration in the case of the im- 
portation of pirated Canadian copies of 
‘Ben Hur.’ The publishers of Gen. Wal- 
lace’s book contended that the prohibi- 
tion of importation enacted in section 3 
of the act of March 3, 1891, was for the 
purpose of preventing the importation 
of books published with the consent of 
the author in foreign countries, except 
that books so published might be im- 
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ported for use, and not for sale, to the 
extent of not more than two copies, as 
stated above; and that the importation 
of a book published without the consent 
of the author in a foreign country is an 
infringement of the copyright, and sub- 
jects such book to forfeiture under sec- 
tion 7 of the act. The question was sub- 
mitted to the Department of Justice, and 
an opinion rendered April 19, 1895, de- 
ciding that the provisions as to prohibi- 
tion of importation contained in section 
3 of the act of March 3, 1891, apply to 
books copyrighted before the act was 
put into force as well as to books copy- 
righted since the passage of the act, and 
that the exception to this prohibition in 
favor of two copies of foreign printed 
books imported for personal use, and 
not for sale, is not limited in its applica- 
tion to the authorized editions of such 
books. It seems quite clear, therefore, 
that in the case of the French book men- 
tioned by our correspondent, the law al- 
lows any person to import for his own 
use, but not for sale, two copies at any 
one time. 

In addition to the two special excep~- 
tions to the prohibition of importation 
noted above, several paragraphs from 
the tariif act of 1890, remitting the pay- 
ment of duties in certain cases, were 
transferred in a lump to the copyright 
law to serve as further exceptions to the 
general enactment of non-importation. 
This furnishes a good example of a me- 
thod of legislation that should be avoid- 
ed. The taking over of a group of pro- 
visions relating to one subject of legis- 
lation into-a statute dealing with an 
entirely distinct subject would naturally 
lead to difficulties of interpretation and 
contrarieties. Moreover, the statute from 
which these sections were taken was re- 
placed by a new tariff act in 1894, and 
the first question that arises is, Did the 
repeal of the tariff act of 1890 render 
these provisions nugatory in the copy- 
right law? Neither the courts nor the 
Treasury Department seem to have ren- 
dered any decision on this point in our 
tangled legislation, but we believe that, 
so far as the copyright law is concerned, 
paragraphs 512 to 516, inclusive, of the 
free list of the tariff act of 1890 have 
still the force of law. 

Briefly stated, these paragraphs ex~ 
empt from the prohibition of importa- 
tion under consideration books when (a) 
printed more than twenty years, (b) 
when printed exclusively in languages 
other than English, (c) when printed in 
raised characters for the blind, (d) when 
imported for the use of the United 
States, the Library of Congress, or for 
public libraries, or incorporated institu- 
tions of learning, and (e) when belong- 
ing to persons from foreign countries, if 
actually used by such persons not less 
than one year. 

We will not go into these various pro- 
visions in detail, but it seems clear that, 
by reason of the first exception, the pro- 
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hibition of importation (“during the ex- 
istence of such copyright,” instead of 
the full term of copyright protection, 
forty-two years) really endures but 
twenty years; while the second excep- 
tion allows the importation of a book 
when it is printed exclusively in a lan- 
guage other than English, and this ex- 
ception is not qualified by any limitation 
as to private use or number of copies. 


THE LATE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1898. 


In the twenty years during which the Re- 
public has solidly established itself in France, 
it has sought a stable majority that would 
permit it to live and to advance. It has 
not yet found one. In the French chambers 
an immense majority is for the Republic; 
but as to the form of that Republic, and 
the conceptions and principles that should 
direct and govern it, men differ, and the 
Republic suffers from their divisions. For 
twenty years it has oscillated between the 
opportunist doctrine which would have the 
Republic take root gradually and advance 
with short steps, and the radical doctrine 
which intends a brusque, swift, and incessant 
progress; and it inclines towards each in 
turn without ever reaching a decision, and its 
hesitancy is the cause of numerous haltings 
and numerous shocks. 

Ministries are forced to maintain them- 
selves not by obliging one party, but by sat- 
isfying several, which is the best method of 
displeasing all. Compromises, deals, luffing 
among the shoals, are the ordinary mancu- 
vres in which ministers employ theirstrength, 
talent, and dexterity. From time to time, 
weary of the policy of compromise, they have 
tried one of vigor and explicitness, which 
for a moment seemed successful since it 
pleased as a novelty. Then, after a while, 
it, too, showed itself powerless to create 
anything fixed and stable, and return was 
made to the old method, which also lasted 
as long as it could. In the past ten years 
the chief representatives in France of the 
policy of compromise have been successively 
MM. de Freycinet and Ribot; of vigorous 
policy, MM. Charles Dupuy and Casimir-Pé- 
rier. Both have had the same fate. At the 
end of about six months, the equilibrium 
preserved by means of suppleness and cool- 
headedness suddenly gave way, and there 
was one more ministry in histery. 

In the Chamber of Deputies there has been 
for twenty years a Moderate Republican ma- 
jority, stronger than the Radical and So- 
cialist group and than the Monarchist and 
Clerical group respectively, but weaker than 
the two combined, so that a coalition of 
these parties absolutely hostile, and owning 
not a single idea in common, was enough at 
oncetoput a Moderate ministry in a minority. 
For a considerable time, in the epoch of the 
establishment of the Republic, and at the 
date of passage of the principal laws which 
are properly the republican work, the neces- 
sary complement of the Moderate majori- 
ties was taken from the Radical group. This 
was called the policy of concentration. The 
Republicans, Moderate and Radical, forget- 
ting what separated them, united against 
the Right. To this policy was due the enact- 
ment of the military laws reducing theterm of 
service to three years, and making it compul- 
sory upon all, even priests; and especially 
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apart from certain great questions, the Radi- 
cals distinctly held aloof from the Moderate 
Republicans. Turbulent, uneasy, with an 
appetite for opposition to the knife, they 
formed a very unstable element in the Mo- 
derate majority, and never missed an op- 
portunity, om some secondary point, of aban-~ 
doning the bulk of the party for a coalition, 
temporary but effective, with the Right, for 
the overthrow of a ministry. 

Thus the day when, the principal republi- 
cap laws having been enacted, and the Mo- 
narchist Right being no longer a menace 
because of its increasing feebleness, the con- 
stitutional question passed to its second 
stage, the Moderate Republicans looked else- 
where for support. After 1893 the danger 
was no longer in monarchy, or even in Cw- 
sarism, but in Socialism, which for the firet 
time became an important factor, having 
more than forty members, and embracing 
some of the most eloquent orators in the 
Chamber. The steady growth of Socialism 
engendered the necessity of the policy prac- 
tised for nearly two years by M. Méline, 
a sort of concentration to the Right, consist. 
ing in borrowing from the group of ralldés, 
and even from the conservative Monar- 
chists, the votes hitherto taken from the 
Radicals. It has proved more durable than 
the concentration to the Left because, in the 
first place, M. Méline is, on account of his 
protectionism, particularly popular with the 
agricultural population represented by the 
Right, and because the Right has discovered 
that a Moderate ministry is worth more to 
them than a Radical, and that they have 
greatly injured themselves by playing so 
long at the game of upsetting cabinets. 


The question at the recent elections on 
May 8 and 22 was to ascertain whether the 
country would grant the Moderate Republi- 
cans and the ralliéa the needful majority 
with which to confront at once the impeni- 
tent Monarchists and the Radical Socialists. 
On all sides it was asserted that such would 
be the case, and that the elections would 
witness the crushing out of Radicalism, 
caught between the Moderates and the So- 
clalists, and the triumph of the Government 
Republicans. In numberless speeches, M 
Méline in the Vosges, M. Barthou in the 
Pyrenees, M. Ribot in St. Omer, enforeed 
the necessity of having at last a majority 
in the Chamber. By dint of talking of it, 
the Moderates imagined that they were going 
to get it. Alas! the results show that they 
were badly out. Not only have they 
augmented their number, they have lost a 
notorious quantity of seats; the Radicals 
and the Socialists have increased their fol 
lowing, and the situation, far from having 
bettered itself, has assumed a really grave 
character. 


not 


The returns published by the ministry 
vainly announced in the new Chamber 254 
Moderate Republicans, as against 250 in the 
former Chamber—four more! In vain were 
235 Radicals found in place of 248—that is te 
say, thirteen less! The first political mani- 
festation of the Chamber showed that the 
strength of the Opposition is nearly or quite 
equal to that of the Government. In the 
ballot for President the Government's can- 
didate, M. Paul Deschanel, in fact received 
282 votes, while the Opposition candidate 
had 278—~which indicates a majority of four 
in favor of the Premier. The truth is, we 
must count as Opposition, not the Radicals 
alone, but a certain number of Monarchists 
who prefer disorder to the Republic, and 
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a score of former Boulangists now mas- 
querading under the names of Anti-Semites 
and Nationalists—a formless crowd which 
for ten years has been the permanent leaven 
of every folly and extravagance in the 
Chambers. All these, together, form in the 
Lower House a heterogeneous and desper- 
ate group of some 280 members, very com- 
petent to the overthrow of the ministry, to 
making interpellations and provoking tu- 
mults, but powerless to inspire or to direct 
a policy. 

Foreigners may ask how it is that in the 
French Chamber no majority exists in fa- 
vor of any political or social doctrine. The 
reason of it is very simple, namely, that 
no majority exists in the country. The only 
thing that France knows clearly, and says 
without ambiguity when it votes, is, that 
it wants the Republic. What Republic? 
What are the principles that should ani- 
mate it? The doctrine of slow, intermit- 
tent and gradual progress heralded by op- 
portunism; or, on the contrary, the doc- 
trine of forward march, with haste and 
violence, without regard to routine or tra- 
dition, heralded by radicalism? The species 
of collectivist demagogy which the Social- 
ists have in hand, or the Cesarian, clerical, 
and retrograde demagogy of which, with- 
out a proper conception of it, a certain 
number of Boulangists dream? As to all 
this the country says nothing because it 
knows nothing. 

The French masses, as a whole, have no 
very distinct political education; and, fur- 
thermore, the French elections do not turn 
on politics alone. Indeed, the suffrage is 
so organized that the Deputy represents not 
so much a political doctrine as a small 
srrondissement—in other words, a petty ter- 
ritory quite restricted, having generally on 
the average 20,000 voters, where he is 
known, judged, and appreciated, beloved or 
detested, not according to his ideas, but ac- 
cording to his attitude towards his fellow- 
citizens, and the services he has rendered or 
may yet render them. It is sometimes said: 
Such an arrondissement is Royalist, Bona- 
partist, Moderate. The truth is, that this 
arrondissement contains a man of wealth, 
influence, and popularity, who for many 
years has, as Deputy, rendered great ser- 
vices, and whom the accident of birth has 
made a Monarchist, a Bonapartist, or a 
Moderate. His compatriots elect him, not for 
his views, but for his personality. There 
are thus in France a great number of rot- 
ten boroughs which have for a long pe- 
riod belonged to families. 

This very year, for example, we have seen 
seats like that of the Bonapartist de Cas- 
sagnac in Gers, return to Bonapartism, which 
they abandoned four years ago. Shall we 
say that Gers, after having been Republican 
for four years, has become Bonapartist 
again? No; it means that M. de Cassagnac, 
who lost his seat by reason of having 
neglected the electors, has regained it on 
becoming more solicitous to satisfy them. 
M. Jaurés, the mighty Soclalistic orator, was 
beaten in the arrondissement which he rep- 
resented by a marquis, a local lord, rich 
and influential. Has, then, the district for- 
merly revolutionary suddenly become Mode- 
rate or rallié? No; the simple fact is, that 


the Marquis de Solages is a gentleman who 
possesses a larger fortune than does M. 
Jaurés, and has rendered more services to 
the electors. 

People are not aware of the slight im- 
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portance which politics has in many dis- 
tricts. A Deputy is popular if he be rich, 
powerful, a ‘“‘good fellow,”” on familiar terms 
with humble folk, and especially if he have, 
in common parlance, a long arm to obtain 
favors for his electors from the Government. 
It is only in the cities that politics plays a 
more important part, and that it concerns a 
Deputy to have advanced ideas and to keep 
step with the Opposition parties. In general, 
the French populace, already much infected 
with radicalism, is taking great strides to- 
wards Socialism. All the chief industrial 
centres are to-day nearly won over to it. 
Paris, where, beside a bourgeoisie, lives so 
numerous a proletary, has always been in 
the van of all political movements. To-day 
the great majority of its wards are revolu- 
tionary-socialistic. So likewise with Mar- 
seilles. Lyons and Bordeaux, once exclu- 
sively opportunist, are now strongly carried 
away by the Socialists. Wherever a work- 
ing population exists, Socialism has made 
marked progress. The check given to its 
two most intelligent leaders is purely acci- 
dental. Jules Guesde and Jaurés, the theo- 
rist and the orator, of the party, were both 
beaten by rich patrons having a great cli- 
entéle of workingmen, 

Another party which is also forging ahead, 
but less vigorously,is the “‘Nationalist-Anti- 
Semite.’’ Composed of low demagogues who 
work upon what Jauras calls the elementary 
instincts of the mob—that is to say, a crude 
patriotism and a beastly hatred of foreigners 
—it has profited by the stupid legends im- 
planted in the intelligent public in connec- 
tion with the Dreyfus affair, which many 
imbeciles regarded as the manceuvre of a 
“Jewish syndicate.” 

The Royalists have lost altogether only 
nine votes, and the ralliés have gained eight. 
Apparently there will, for a long time to 
come, remain in the Chamber a small mi- 
nority of representatives of the former ré- 
gimes, whose roles will cansist in tipping this 
way and that the parliamentary scale, with 
the resulting paradox that French policy re- 
ceives its principal direction from the small- 
est and seemingly the feeblest of the parties. 

Past experience, serviceable in forecasting 
the work of a Chamber which so much re- 
sembles other Chambers, teaches us that this 
one will be as the others have been. Tur- 
bulent, impressionable, very sensitive to the 
influence of Opposition orators when they 
appeal at once to its Chauvinism and its 
demagogic passion, it will slaughter as many 
ministries as its predecessors have done, 
and will be succeeded by a Chamber no bet- 
ter than itself. Universal suffrage has few 
surprises for those who have practised it a 
bit. OTHON GUERLAC, 

Editor of the Paris Siécle. 








THE SITUATION IN ITALY. 
Romp, May 26, 1898. 


The present troubles in Italy should not 
be taken as an indication of the poverty of 
the country, or of a general distress due to 
class-poverty inducing real suffering more 
than that which is at all times found in 
any population where public resources are 
ill administered. In other years, when the 
price of grain was much higher, there has 
been perfect quiet, and the proof that the 
present disturbances are not due either to 
the want of bread or of work is that they 
are, like the strikes, the most grave where 
there is least want of either, as in Milan, 





the most prosperous and industrious city of 
Italy, in Pavia, Bari, and Leghorn, where 
there is no want of work, and where, with 
the recent concessions of the Government, 
the taxes on breadstuffs have brought the 
price of bread to the usual level. In fact, 
we get in Rome an excellent whole-meal 
bread, such as I have rarely eaten in Lon- 
don, at thirty centimes the kilogramme, or 
1%d. the pound. In sections where the 
destitution is the greatest there has been 
no violation of the peace. 

The difficulty is even graver. It lies in 
a progressive demoralization of the State, a 
growing relaxation of civic discipline, an in- 
difference to the res publica in every depart- 
ment of the Government, from the electors, 
who no longer concern themselves with the 
election of Deputies, to the head of the 
State, who abandons all the constitutional 
checks on the caprices of a frivolous Execu- 
tive. There is no longer any criterion of in- 
ternal policy, as there has long been no 
continuity in the external; the Government 
has no definite purpose except to remain 
in power, and to this end it has attempted 
to conciliate every section in the multi- 
colored politics of the country by turns, 
and has allied itself in the elections as 
readily with the Republican as with the Con- 
servative, until the Legislature is a com- 
plete chaos, and every measure which is de- 
manded by the stability of the institutions 
is defeated by the defection of some section 
of the majority; and the legislative record of 
the two past years is read in the withdraw- 
al of project after project of laws for 
indispensable ameliorations of the condition 
of the population at large. Since the present 
Ministry took office it has not passed a sin- 
gle important measure, but has withdrawn 
one after another brought in, on the defec- 
tion of a section of its mosaic majority. And 
all this time it has flirted with the Repub- 
licans and “‘dealt’”’ with Cavallotti, the chief 
organizer of legislative anarchy in the Cham- 
ber, steadily and knowingly increasing the 
strength of the dissolvent element in Italian 
politics, in mortal fear of being found in a 
minority, and so fostering in the strongest 
measure the confidence of the revolutionary 
party. The severity and promptitude with 
which Crispi repressed the risings of 1893 
were made the ground of political attacks on 
him, in which the Conservatives, from per- 
sonal antagonism to the man, took part, and 
the present Government is paying the penal- 
ty. The Conservative element in politics, 
either in the country at large or in the 
Chamber, has no conception of the necessity 
of organizing to meet the disciplined action 
of the small Republican minority, which has 
its strength multiplied by its organization, 
a condition which exists in no other party, 
for the Conservatives (also a minority) agree 
in nothing but the hatred of Crisp! and any 
strong Ministry which they cannot control. 
When in the State the party of order is in- 
different, the party of disorder grows strong, 
and this is now the condition in the entire 
peninsula. The genuine Republican element 
is insignificant, but disorder is popular, and, 
with a weak and discordant Government like 
the present, inevitable. 

Italy is not yet consolidated, and the li- 
berties gained with such sacrifices by a pa- 
triotic minority are made valueless by the 
antagonisms of fractions and sections which 
spend their strength, like the Byzantines 
during the Turkish siege, in quarrels, and 
leave the future of the country to chance 
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and intrigue, external and internal. It is 
to this condition of political anarchy that 
the present disorders must be attributed. 
The Government has no policy and no civic 
courage: it lives by expedients and lets to- 
morrow care for itself; the King declines to 
exercise his prerogative, and the better part 
of the population all over the country 
would hail a dictatorship with delight and 
relief, if the Dictator could be found. Un- 
der these circumstances the rapidly increas- 
ing unpopularity of the King is a most dan- 
gerous element in the complication. Italy 
is not ready for a republic, and if it came 
it could be only one of anarchy more or less 
complete. Socialism is a mere effervescence 
of theorists, but adds dangerously to the 
disorder because there is no help from the 
Government; and Socialism and Republi- 
canism, through the incompetence of the 
Government and the indifference of the 
King, may capture the State. In fact, the 
only safeguard against a revolution to-day 
is in the army, which is, I believe, perfect- 
ly loyal and safe, and is the only disciplined 
institution in Italy, including in it the navy. 
But the army is only a defensive institution, 
and cannot long defend incompetence. 

The active element in the alarming 
events of the late four days at Milan, Pavia, 
etc., is Clericalism in alliance with the 
Republicans and Socialists; but the passive 
elements, which are by far the most dan- 
gerous, are the disaffection with the ineffi- 
ciency of the Government; the corruption of 
the Legislature and of the judiciary, with 
its consequence of constant and patent mis- 
carriage of justice; the indifference of the 
better classes to the elections, and their 
contempt for parliamentary government; 
and, worst of all, the virtual abdication of 
all his prerogatives by the King, whom one 
may hear anywhere and everywhere spoken 
of as “‘that man of straw.” Italy is drift- 
ing, and States do not drift long before get- 
ting into breakers. W. J. STILLMAN. 


Correspondence. 


A COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: A Boston publisher gives notice that 
he has secured the rights in America and 
England of a certain French book, that the 
French text has been set up in this country 
and will be copyrighted here. The firm con- 
tends that no copies of the original Paris 
edition in French can be imported or kept 
for sale by dealers in America. Is this 
really the law, and can the original Paris 
edition be thus kept from the American book- 
buyer? A cheap and nasty edition may be 
set up here, simply to secure the copyright 
of the translation, and the American holder 
of the copyright may thus wish to force the 
American public to buy his translation. Can 
the lawful original issue of any book be 
kept out of a country which is a party to 
the international copyright act? The 
Tauchnitz volumes are authorized reprints 
in Germany, but nobody is prevented from 
securing the original Londen edition of any 
book contained in the Tauchnitz series. 
Some years ago a New York firm issued a 
similar caveat covering the French original 
of ‘Tartarin sur Jes Alpes,’ but to my re- 
collection their contention was rot good 
law. Can you enlighten an 

INTERESTED PARTY? 

New York, May 17, 1898. 





NEW METHODS AT HINGHAM. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: A certain publicity has been given, 
among teachers and others, in various parts 
of the country, to an announcement accord- 
ing to, which I am to be a member of the 
faculty of the “New School of Methods,” a 
school for teachers, which is to meet at 
Hingham, Mass., July 18-29. According to 
the announcement in question, I am said 
to be one of two officers who are to repre- 
sent the ‘‘Department of Psychology,” as 
“lecturers in this department.’’ The an- 
nouncement also speaks of me as about to 
give “discourses at the New School of Me- 
thods this summer on such subjects gs the 
Problem of Knowledge, Realism and Ideal- 
ism, the Problems of Nature, and more par- 
ticularly on the growth of the child mind 
and its perception of and relation to the 
world outside.” 

As a fact, I was not long since asked to 
give, at some time between July 18 and July 
29, a single evening lecture, before the “New 
School of Methods”’ at Hingham, on a psy- 
chological topic. At that time I consented 
to give this one lecture, and to have my 
name announced for this sole task. I as- 
sumed no other responsibility than this for 
any enterprise connected with the school, 
and did not promise any series of ‘‘dis- 
courses’’ upon any topics whatever. 

For good and sufficient reasons, I have 
now found it imperatively necessary to can- 
cel this single engagement. I have now no 
connection whatever with the ‘“‘New School 
of Methods,”’ at Hingham or elsewhere. 

Yours sincerely, JosIaAH ROYCE. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., June 10, 1898. 





FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The European Fellowship which is 
awarded annually by the Association of 
Collegiate Alumna, has been given this 
year, as has already been announced, to a 
very satisfactory candidate; but, in mak- 
ing the choice which they have done, the 
committee of award have been obliged to 
pass by other candidates whom it is a real 
loss to the cause of sound learning among 
women not to be able to send out for a 
year of study at a foreign university. 

As an indication of the sort of work which 
women college students are doing nowadays, 
the following extracts from letters of re- 
commendation written for different candi- 
dates by professors in the colleges where 
they have studied, form interesting reading: 
“I have never had a student whose work 
I coul4 more unreservedly commend for its 
originality, acuteness, and thoroughness.”’ 
This is eaid of a student who is only just 
taking her first degree: “Both in ability 
and attainment she is far above the average 
graduate student, and I have rarely seen any 
student who, even after some years of ad- 
vanced study, has shown such effective grasp 
‘of the subject and such power of independ- 
ent work.’’ This comes from Chicago: “‘As 
a careful, intelligent investigator, she is 
among the best in the University; I have 
never met a student whose work and pro- 
mise I could more heartily endorse.” One 
of the most distinguished of German pro- 
fessors writes: “This work is most admirable, 
and I have only to learn from it.” Of an- 
other candidate it is said: ‘“‘The professors 
under whom she has studied, especially at 
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Leipzig, Heidelberg, and Berlin, uniformly 
speak of her, not as being one of their best 
American students (which is the usual form 
of praise), but as the absolute equal of 
the best students in their department.” Of 
a paper already published in one of the 
German philological journals, a college pro- 
fessor says: “It is on the nominative sin- 
gular of weak substantives in old High 
German—one of the most vexing problems 
in historical German grammar. The new 
explanation is, in my opinion, correct, and I 
appreciate her paper both as a very grati- 
fying addition to our present knowledge of 
Germanic grammar, and as a testimony of 
its author’s advanced scholarship and high 
aims.” This is the account of a student at 
an Eastern university: “She has a very un- 
usual record, having carried off the double 
summa cum laude, which no college student 
took in her year.” 

In her last printed report, the chairman 
of the committee of award says that in the 
earlier years of the fellowship it was cus- 
tomary for the college professors, after com- 
mending the originality exhibited by some 
candidate, to add the phrase “‘so very rare 
in a woman,” but that, for the year covered 
by the report, that addition had, for the 
first time, not once ocourred. This year 
there is a return to the idea, but it occurs in 
the course of such a remarkable piece of 
commendation that the most sensitive guar- 
dian of the interests of her sex could not ob- 
ject to it: 


“It was thus possible for me to become 
well acquainted with the qualities of her 
mind, and to compare her with the young 
men who were taking the same course. The 
comparison was to her advantage. She has, 
I believe, not only a quick and receptive 
mind, but also a capacity for independent 
thought and original investigation which 
(with my very limited experience) I sup- 
pose to be even rarer in women than in 
men. I regard her as one of the most pro- 
mising scholars I have had the pleasure of 
teaching, and of much greater ability than 
many men—of greater ability than most 
men—who hold travelling fellowships and 
scholarships.” 


To be obliged to deny a fellowship to 
such candidates as this has been a painful 
task to the committee of award. Very large 
sums of money are spent annually upon the 
exclusive education of men; it seems as if 
it would be no more than fair if a some- 
what generous provision should be made for 
sending to Europe those women whose stu- 
dies have been carried so far that a foreign 
residence is essential to thir continuance. 
It is certain that nothing »>etter could be 
done with several sums of ten thousand 
dollars than to add a few permanent Euro- 
pean fellowships to the one that is now 
awarded by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnw; immediate necessities could be 
relieved by the contribution of several sums 
of five hundred dollars. Remittances for 
this purpose may be made to Mrs. Helmer, 
No. 1428 Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Mrs. 
I. J. Backus, No. 67 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn; or to Mrs. C. Ladd Franklin, No. 
1607 Park Avenue, Baltimore. p 3 


WAR AND LITERATURE. 


To Tur Epitor or THE NATION: 


Sim: Apropos of the Nation's article of 
June 2, ‘War as a Literary Stimulus,” are 
we “bound to believe that the Spaniard 
{Sefiora Emilia Pardo Baza), tasting the bit- 
terness of war, is nearer the truth than 
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the Englishman [Sir Walter Besant], know- 
ing it only as a spectacle’? Sefiora Bazin 
asserts in the Revue des Rerues that “when 
a nation finds itself at the edge of a pre- 
cipice, it is forced to withdraw its attention 
from its writers. Letters require a tranquil 
spirit.” Sir Walter contends that war has 
an awakening influence upon the literary 
as upon the civic character. 

Let us look for a moment at several of 
the great literary periods of the world. 
When Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio creat- 
ed the first modern literature, was not Italy 
desolated from the Alps to Tarentum by the 
fierce struggles of Guelph and Ghibelline? 
When Voltaire and Rousseau ruled the world 
of literature, had not France reached the 
ebb-tide of humiliation in war: defeated at 
Rossbach, compelled to sign the peaces of 
Aix-la-Chapeile and Versailles, forcibly de- 
prived of her hold upon India and of her co- 
lonies? When Goethe and Schiller were in the 
zenith of their creative powers, had not Ger- 
many almost ceased to exist politically? Did 
not 1806, the year after Schiller’s death, see 
the secession of the Rheinbund, the abdica- 
tion of Francis II., the battles of Jena and 
of Auerstadt, Napoleon in Berlin, where the 
pusillanimous nobility urged the common 
people to cheer the Emperor, crying, ‘For 
heaven’s sake give a hearty hurrah; cry, 
Vive l'Empereur! or we are lost’; and Na- 
poleon said, ‘‘I know not whether to rejoice 
at my success or to feel ashamed for this 
people’? During this time and the even 
greater degradation that followed, Goethe 
was at work upon “Faust,” the first part of 
which appeared in 1808. Was not Germany 
then on the “edge of a precipice’? Did it 
“withdraw its attention from its writers’’? 
Do “letters require a tranquil spirit’? 

EDWARD MEYER. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIV ERSITY, 


Notes. 


The Harpers have in press a volume of 
‘Collections and Recollections,’ by “One who 
has kept a Diary,’ a Radical M.P. 

The Macmillan Co, will publish at once 
‘Questions and Answers in the Theory and 
Practice of Military Topography,’ by Major 
J. H. Bowhill. 

The Croscup & Sterling Co., New York, 
will undertake, in conjunction with J. M. 
Dent & Co., London, a new edition of the 
Baintsabury Balzac in twenty volumes, illus- 
trated with full-page etchings from the 
original plates. 

The Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati, will 
issue next week an ‘Introduction to the 
Study of North American Archmology,’ by 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas, with 108 illustrations, 

P. Blakiston, Son & Co. announce for im- 
mediate issue ‘Hay Fever: Its Successful 
Treatment,’ by Dr. W. C. Hollopeter of Phi- 
lade!phia. 

T. Fisher Unwin, London, has in press 
‘The Real Gladstone,’ by J. Ewing Ritchie, 
consisting of anecdotes and quotations from 
that statesman’s speeches and writings. 

Mr. James Brycé’s masterly appreciation of 
Mr. Gladstone, unabridged, has been prompt- 
ly made into a pretty book by the Century 
Co. The matter is displayed under seven 
subheads, viz., Introduction, Early Influ- 





ences, Parliamentarian, Orator, Originality 
and Independence, Social Qualities, Author- 
ship, Religious Character. A vigorous por- 





trait of Mr. Gladstone in his late prime 
furnishes a frontispiece. 

The new (third) edition of Miss Scid- 
more’s ‘Guide-Book to Alaska’ (Appletons) 
brings the Bering Sea question down to 
date, and adds a chapter on the Klondike, 
with an account of the several avenues to 
the gold flelds and a map. 

The pith of Walt Whitman is to be found 
in the Selections from his Prose and Poetry 
made by Dr. Oscar Lovell Triggs of the 
University of Chicago, a fervent disciple. 
The scarce preface to the first edition of 
‘Leaves of Grass’ is here. The typography of 
the book is much marred by the affectation 
of dispensing with paragraph-indention, as 
well as by the ancentred sub-titles. A se- 
lected bibliography is appended, and a bio- 
graphical sketch precedes. 

We noticed last week the enterprise of 
the Colonial Society of Pennsylvania in re- 
producing in facsimile Bradford’s American 
Weekly Mercury. We learn that the work 
will be pushed to completion at the rate of 
two volumes a year, and that the price has 
now been made uniform to members and 
non-members alike, namely, five dollars a 
volume. The office of the publication com- 
mittee is at 1208 Betz Building, Philadel- 
phia. 

The second and final volume of the new 
illustrated History of Swedish Literature, 
a preliminary notice of which was given in 
these columns two years ago, has recently 
appeared in Stockholm. The first part, by 
Prof. Henrik Schtick, treated the literature 
from the earliest period of the runic in- 
scriptions to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; the second volume, by Prof. Karl 
Warburg, carries the survey down to the 
year 1830. It is further stated that it is 
the intention of the author to publish a 
supplementary volume covering the last se- 
venty years. The reputations of the two 
authors are sufficient guarantee of the ex- 
cellence of their work, which is the first 
complete history of Swedish literature ever 
published. 

It is with something of a shock that one 
opens the belated report for 1895 of the 
Smithsonian Institution, to find the general 
and ‘summary review by the late G. Browne 
Goode, Assistant Secretary. Apart from the 
report proper and its appendices, the stout 
volume is almost wholly occupied with two 
elaborate and learned papers, ‘‘The Social 
Organization and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,” by Dr. Franz Boas, and 
“The Graphic Art of the Hskimos,”’ by Dr. 
Walter James Hoffman. Both of these are 
copiously and often beautifully illustrated, 
and are a mine of authentic information. 
Not to be overlooked, also, are the “Notes on 
the Geology and Natural History of the 
Peninsula of Lower California,’ by George 
P. Merrill, with interesting views of the cu- 
rious landscape of the peninsula. 

Cassell & Co., No. 7 West Eighteenth 
Street, send us the first three of five ‘Royal 
Academy Pictures’ for the current exhibi- 
tion. As heretofore, the plates are excellent” 
memoranda by photographic process, and 
they are completely unprovided with text, 
critical or other, if we except the legend un- 
der each. On the other hand, M. Philippe 
Gille resumes his pen in comment on the 
Salon, in ‘Figaro Salon,’ which has begun 
to be distributed on this side of the water 
by Jean Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & Co., 
Goupil's representatives in this city (No. 170 
Fifth Avenue). Neither assortment is par- 





ticularly exhilarating, artistically consider- 
ed. As usual, the several numbers of the 
French publication have each a separate 
color print twice the page size. 

The principal article in the Annales de 
Géographie for May is a statement of the 
Argentine side of the Chilian-Argentine 
boundary question. The Argentine Republic 
maintains that the summit of the chain of 
the Andes forms the boundary, while Chili 
contends that it follows the watershed. These 
two lines are independent for at least five 
degrees of latitude, and the territory in dis- 
pute is “the most fertile, the best fitted for 
the establishment of agricultural colonies,” 
in all Patagonia. The article contains many 
fresh geograpbical details in respect to this 
interesting region. There are also accounts 
of explorations in the Tian-Shan Mountains 
in southwestern Siberia, and a summary of 
the principal geographical results of French 
expeditions to the bend of the Niger. In 
addition to the maps illustrating the articles 
is an excellent map of Cuba prepared in 1896 
for the ‘Service Géographique de 1’ Armée.” 

The opening article in Petermann’s Mit- 
teilungen, No. 4, is a description, by Lieut. 
Werther, of a region in German East Africa 
in which a Hamburg company has obtained 
land and mining concessions. The accom- 
panying map, the result of an exploring ex- 
pedition sent out by it, is an unusually fine 
specimen of cartography. The editor, Dr. 
Supan, contributes a series of tables showing 
the foreign trade of China for 1896. In clos- 
ing, he dwells upon the great significance 
which the acquisitionof Kiao-Chauwill have 
for German commerce. 

The Russian petroleum trade in 1897 is de 
scribed by our consul at Batum, Mr. J. C. 
Chambers, in the Consular Reports for May. 
The average daily production of 657 wells 
was about 139,000 barrels, which, though the 
largest output up to that time, has become 
200,000 barrels during the present year. 
Signs are not wanting, however, of the com- 
ing exhaustion of the Baku territory, and 
efforts are being made to find new oil-flelds, 
so far without success. With the larger 
production there has also been an immense 
increase in the demand for residuum for 
fuel. Great Britain took the most oil, 44,- 
0¢0,000 gallons, India and Turkey taking the 
next largest amounts. Consul-General Du 
Bois sends an instructive and encouraging 
comparison between the labor conditions 
in Europe and in the United States, the lo- 
comotive fireman being taken as an example. 

“Some Geological Evidence regarding the 
Age of the Earth” is the subject of an ad- 
dress delivered before the Royal Physical 
Society of Edinburgh by Mr. J. G. Goodchild, 
retiring Vice-President. He says that all 
who have made the attempt have realized 
that it is impossible, with our present know- 
ledge, to state the antiquity of the oldest 
strata containing fossils ‘“‘in terms of cen- 
turies, thousands of years, or even in mil- 
lions.” After reviewing certain changes 
which are known to have taken place, he 
concludes that ‘“‘seven hundred millions of 
years carry us back to the commencement of 
the Cambrian period, but not to the begin- 
ning of life upon the earth,” which, he ar- 
gues, ‘‘must be vastly more remote—perhaps 
as much farther back from Cambrian times 
as they are removed from our own.” © 

“Occurrences and Mining of Manjak in 
Barbados” is the title of a paper by Walter 
Merivale published in the April number of 
the Transactions of the North of Bngland 
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Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engi- 
heers. Manjak is “one of the many bi- 
tumens that the modern demand for insulat- 
ing-material, varnishes, waterproofs, etc., 
has called into the market.’ “The Coal 
Seams of the Transvaal,’’ and “The Econo- 
mical Combustion of Coal for Steam-Raising 
Purposes,” are among the other subjects 
treated in this number. 

Some new refinements in the use of the 
words impression, edition, and reissue are 
proposed by the Publishers’ Association of 
London for general adoption. They desire 
each title-page to bear the date of the year 
of publication—that is, putting on the mar- 
ket—as well as of reissue, but with a biblio- 
graphical note on the back of the title-page 
recording this latter fact. In the same place 
should be indicated the date at which the 
book was last revised. Impression is to 
mean “a number of copies printed at one 
time’’; a new impression, ‘“‘a reprint without 
change.” Edition signifies some change, 
even to resetting; reissue, ‘‘a republication 
at a different price, or in a different form, of 
part of an impression which has already been 
placed on the market.”’ The area to which 
the circulation of an impression is limited 
by agreement should also be conspicuously 
stated. The record ‘Fifteenth impression 
(third edition)’’ would indicate the relative 
frequency of revision. 


—‘B.”’ writes to us: 


“Your correspondent, Mr. Dooley, in your 
last issue, informs us that ‘Death is the 
only means by which a human being can go 
to heaven.’ This, though highly interesting, 
is not novel. It was known as early as the 
sixteenth century. In the interlude called 
‘The Four P’s,’ the Poticary and the Par- 
doner are disputing as to the merits of their 
respective callings. The former boasts that 
in the practice of his profession he has sent 
multitudes to heaven. On this the Pardoner 
queries: 

‘Though you had slain a thousand in the place, : 
How came they to Heaven, dying out of grace? 
and the Poticary retorts: 


‘And though a thousand pardons about their neck 
were tied, a 
How came they to Heaven if they never died? 


—In the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for 
June one may read a succinct account of the 
changing character of the Board of Overseers 
from its foundation, as a prelude to an im- 
partial statement of the recent contest, in 
the Board and in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, over the extension of the suffrage in 
the election of the Board. The measure has 
been hung up for a year, but its ultimate 
passage is certain. Of wider interest is 
Samuel Hoar’s argument on the taxation of 
college property. The frontispiece of the 
number is a viewof the Phillips Brooks House 
about to be built at the northwestern angle 
of the College yard, and it appears that the 
designer, Mr. A. W. Longfellow, has adapted 
himself not only to the elder adjacent build- 
ings, but also to the college gateway. In 
keeping with these boundaries will doubt- 
less be the gate offered by the Class of 1873, 
so that in time we may look for a complete 
harmonious enclosure. Of real moment is 
the abandonment, from sheer unwieldiness 
of the classes, of the Class-Day ‘‘exercises” 
about the tree, with the disorderly scramble 
for flowers, in favor of a truly dignified and 
manly order of song and speech in another 
part of the grounds. The war party has the 
floor in the chronicle of Harvard's choice in 
the late attempted stampede of college stu- 
dents to the recruiting sergeant, and already 
we are bidden to look for the tablets that 








will commemorate militant patriots worthy in 
all respects of the honor accorded the dead 
alumni of the civil war. “The principal mo- 
tive of these men [the actual volunteers of 
the present hour],”’ we are told, forestalling 
the judgment of posterity, “was a generous 
spirit of self-sacrifice, such as the Univer- 
sity expects from her sons in time of dan- 
ger."’ But what danger was the country in? 
And if any, how was it brought on us? There 
is material for a tablet that will lack nothing 
of the honor of any yet erected at Harvard, 
in the news item relating the deed of gift 
by Mr. Alexander Agassiz of his collections 
and library in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy, on the modest condition of per- 
sonal use of them as if still his own; and in 
the fact that this bounty caps gifts in money 
to the Museum and to other college ob- 
jects exceeding $800,000 in the course of 
twenty-six years from the same devotee of 
science, seeking neither glory nor self-ad- 
vertisement. 


—Vol. XX. of the Jesuit Relations (Cleve- 
land: Burrows Brothers Co.) contains four 
documents; the concluding chapters of the 
Relation for 1640, composed in the Huron 
country by Jerome Lalemant; a letter of 
Charles Garnier to his brother, also from 
the Hurons; some passages from a dispatch 
sent by Brébeuf to Vitelleschi, the general 
of the order; and the opening part of Le 
Jeune’s Relation for 1641. Brébeuf wrote at 
Quebec, and Le Jeune began there but fin- 
ished at Paris. The principal topics taken 
up in these several reports are, firstly, the 
trials endured by Garnier and Jogues on 
their new mission to the Tobacco Nation; 
secondly, the pious labors of the Ursulines 
at Quebec and of the Hospital nuns at Sil- 
lery; and thirdly, the condition of the church 
at Three Rivers. The country of the To- 
bacco Nation is reported to Me twelve or fif- 
teen leagues westward from the Hurons, and 
the unwonted peace which then prevailed 
between the two tribes probably encouraged 
the Jesuits to include a district so closely 
neighboring within their field. Lalemant 
makes no secret of their failure to score any 
success further than the baptism of some 
dying fugitives belonging to the Neutral Na- 
tion, who had been driven from their own 
region by famine. For the rest, “this mis- 
sion has been the richest of all, since the 
crosses and the sufferings have been most 
abundant therein.”” At Quebec the Jesuits 
were now reinforced by the Ursulines, who 
were the more welcome in that they could 
not become competitors. Unflagging zeal in 
the work is always affirmed of both orders. 
For instance, of the Ursulines, ‘“‘their monas- 
tery contains more joy in its little enclosure 
than the palaces of the Ca@sars in their 
great extent.”’ The hospital was an endow- 
ment of the Duchesse d’Aiguillon. In it the 
savages were purged, bled, and nursed. 
Sometimes they were given medicine to car- 
ry home with them. Altogether about 150 
patients had been treated in the year besides 
those who received simple alms. Chapter 
VII. of Le Jeune’s Relation for 1641 is de- 
voted to “the Residence of la Conception at 
the Three Rivers.” Three Rivers was the 
gathering-place of all the Indian races who 
traded with the French, and the fathers sta- 
tioned there, Jacques Buteux and Jean de 
Quen, seem to have beer discouraged by the 
spectacle of their meetings and of their in- 
fluence upon each other. This section of the 
narrative is largely anecdotal, and gives one 
reason to think that the Jesuits missed a 





chance in not directing their attention more 
closely to such a point of focus. 


~—Mr. Robert Gregg Bury’s edition of the 
‘Philebus’ (Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan) is a very respectable but 
somewhat colorless performance. The text 
is soberly eclectic, based mainly on Her- 
mann-Wohlrab. The grammatical notes ge- 
nerally supply the needed help over rough 
places, and a fair measure of illustrauon of 
Platonic idiom and usage. The philosophic 
introduction consists chiefly of a mechanical 
analysis and tabulation of the leading ideas 
and tethnical terms of the dialogue—Plea- 
sure, Science, Being, the Mixed, the Un- 
mixed, etc. Mr. Bury faithfully reports on 
the recent literature of the subject, at- 
tributing, as is natural, much importance to 
the neo-Platonic mysticism of his Cam- 
bridge teachers. The method he has learned 
from them of combining and equating philo- 
sophic terms and categories like rigid coun- 
ters is incompatible with any real insight 
into Plato's thought. It may be edifying, 
but it certainly is not Platonic philology, to 
say that the soul of the universe “is the 
Divine will in which Love and Reason meet 
together."’ In the endeavor to extract from 
the text what “is not explicitly conveyed 
therein,” Mr. Bury sometimes resorts to 
strange arguments. He cites 24 A to prove 
that the dwepoy is a kind of multiety, and 
26 D for the identification of the wépas with 
vr) é&. But the unity of répas in 26 D, ag Mr. 
Bury must know, is precisely on a par with 
that of the drapor—it is simply the unity of 
any generic idea in relation to the multipli- 
city of its sub-spevies. 


—The text of the ‘Republic’ of Plato is, 
for all practical purposes, fixed, and Mr. 
James Adam’s convenient little critical edi- 
tion (Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan) can in the nature of 
things offer little that is new and nothing 
of serious significance. Mr. Adam's canons 
for the constitution of the text are: (1) to 
follow A wherever possible; (2) when A is 
deserted, to state the reading of A and the 
source of the reading adopted; (3) in de- 
fault of A to rely chiefly on 0, 3 and q, and 
v, and where ll or ® and q alone or with 
others give the right reading, to ignore the 
minor manuscripts. The emendations ad- 
mitted, with the exception of the four or five 
classical and universally adopted instances, 
affect at the most grammatical concinnity 
or the turn of phrase. Of such emendations 
the editor himself contributes some thirty- 
five turning on the insertion or the omis- 
sion of an article or preposition, or the prun- 
ing away of what he chooses to regard as 
a redundancy, or the correction of what the 
manuals of rhetoric might treat as an inac- 
curacy of expression. A typical example is 
found in 598 C, where Plato, after enumerat- 
ing the painter, the cobbler, and the carpen- 
ter, goes on to speak of the man who is un- 
acquainted with (these arts (rexvov). Mr. 
Adam correcta arts to artisans — rexv(er)or- 
The instructor in daily themes would un- 
doubtedly approve. 


—The educational head of Prussia, the 
Cultus Minister, Dr. Bosse, in an address to 
the Parliament, recently made what is 
probably the first official utterance of the 
Prussian Government on the question of 
girls’ gymnasia and the higher education of 
women in general. A petition from Breslau, 
asking for permission to establish, in connec- 
tion with a famous school of that place, s 
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complete girls’ college that would lead up 
to an examination admitting to the universi- 
ties exactly on a plane with the present 
Abiturienten-Eaamen, was refused the sanc- 
tion and approval of the Cultus Ministry, 
the vote being unanimous in all three sec- 
tions of that department. This led to an 
appeal in Parliament, in response to which 
Dr. Bosse replied, in substance, that the 
Ministry was disposed to meet the actual 
needs of the sex for enlarged fields of em- 
ployment, and that girls were now given an 
opportunity to attend university lectures 
with the consent of the professor and the 
Rector. All the portals of science are open 
to women. An exceedingly small minority 
of them desire to pass the examination ad- 
mitting to the universities, and this has 
been permitted them, but not in regular 
course (als Eatraner). In the department of 
mathematics one lady has taken the degree 
of doctor; and if there are women who have 
the physical and intellectual and moral 
strength to accomplish all that is necessary 
to secure a medical degree, the Ministry 
will put no obstacle in their way. In 
Breslau, however, it is the purpose to coax 
(hereinlocken) twelve-year-old children into 
taking a college course, and this project 
must be opposed. At such an age neither 
the girls themselves nor their parents are 
in a position to decide whether the former 
are capable of entering one of the profes- 
sions. Such an innovation would undermine 
our whole present system of educating girls. 
During the year 1895-’96 there were only 
eight girls in all Prussia who tried to 
pass the gymnasium examinations; in 
1896-’97 only six, of whom two fail- 
ed; and in the spring of the present year 
only five. And not even all of these twenty- 
three were from Prussia, and all had been 
prepared privately. The great majority of 
young girls expect to marry, and the Gov- 
ernment must deal with the rule and not 
with the exception. This shows that Prussia 
in exceptional cases will admit women to 
university lectures, but will do nothing to 
prepare them for entrance. The graduates 
of the three Madchengymnasien in Germany, 
at Carlsruhe, Berlin, and Leipzig, must take 
their chances with the rest. 








CHILD’S BALLADS. 


The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
Edited by Francis James Child. Part X. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. 


In these days of advertisement and syndi- 
cates, of visits to the author’s study, of pho- 
tographs, of private chat for public use, 
when even the harmless necessary scholar 
is forced to an interview and must talk dis- 
creetly of the stir in Sanskrit, friends of a 
man like the late Prof. Child might well 
choose Cordelia’s part of loving silence. 
Certainly one would rather say nothing 
about him and about his work than run the 
risk of falling into that brazen clash of su- 
perlatives with which persons eminent in any 
degree must now be hailed by an apprecia- 
tive public. Shall one write of the great 
teacher? What is a great teacher? ‘'Pro- 
vided a decent sum of money,” asked a trus- 
tee who took counsel with the flesh and 
blood of a certain citizen, “how is this de- 
crepit college to be built up?” “Cut out 


your dead wood," answered the citizen, who 
loved his metaphor, ‘and call live men to 
the chairs—-men who are talked about, big 
men in big colleges—so that they will leave 


est poets 





a luminous trail as they go from the old 
place to the new.” It is an easy formula; 
and the reporter, along with that mob of 
honest folk who shape their judgment by 
what newspapers say, has made it valid al- 
most to the exclusion of other standards. 
Your great man, even your great teacher, 
is the man with a lumineus trail; convergent 
luminous trails make a great institution. 
Now, however his old students may feel in 
regard to the teaching of Mr. Child—his 
relentless accuracy combined with literary 
tact; the might of learning masked behind 
the grace of letters, along with a kindli- 
ness and a humor without bounds; his pre- 
cept and example to the learner that, what- 
ever Paracelsus says about the dilemma, in 
literature at least one may both know and 
love—they are nevertheless sadly put to it 
when this test of a luminous trail comes 
canting in, and they boggle outright at the 
thought of what a reporter would have said. 
The reporter and his public like their great 
men as revealed in a sonorous commonplace; 
and if there was anything from which Mr. 
Child was utterly removed, it was the sono- 
rous commonplace. “Burke,’’ said the popu- 
lar lecturer, when note-books were well ad- 
justed, ‘Burke was a master-mind. . Ya 
“The reason why one comes to like Chaucer 
better than Spenser,” said Mr. Child, in his 
cheery, conversational way, to a certain class 
many years ago, “‘is that Chaucer always has 
his feet on the ground, while Spenser—ah, 
well, you know, Spenser is one of our great- 
.”’ “What did he say?’ 
gasped the man who made a point of accurate 
notes. 

Will it do, then, to tell the reporter that 
Prof. Child was a great scholar? Although 
the public has reluctantly abandoned that 
fond old test of speaking fluently nineteen 
languages, reading forty-three with ease, 
and possessing an intimate acquaintance with 
many savage dialects, men still feel that 
some divinity of the sort, something cryptic, 
ought to hedge the scholar. There was no- 
thing of this about Mr. Child. His great 
collection of ballads, for example, is shame- 
lessly plain; the greater part of it can be 
read and enjoyed by the layman. How is 
one to bring home, not to the scholar, who 
knows its worth, but to an ordinary reader, 
the great significance of this book for our 
American scholarship? Indeed, could one 
compass it, there were no better task, re- 
garded simply as service to the state, than 
such a straightforward account of what Mr. 
Child really was, and what he did, both for 
academic ideals and for human knowledge, 
as should put the reporter and his public 
upon a revision of their standards of great- 
ness. Accounts of Mr. Child have been writ- 
ten by competent hands, but have hardly 
reached the reporter. Meanwhile, and for 
the present purpose, it is enough to censider 
these ‘Ballads’—the most important contri- 
bution that he has given to learning—and to 
find some basis for the assertion, made on 
both sides of the sea, that the work belongs 
to that extremely rare class known as perma- 
nent. 

As a comparatively young man, Prof. 
Child had already done some of this per- 
manent work in his ‘Observations on the 
Language of Chaucer,’ and he did it with 
quite inadequate materials. He had a rare 
und accurate judgment of proportion, 80 
that he neither set himself impossible tasks, 
nor yet was deceived by the false appear- 
ance of impossibility. It is worthy of 





note that, in his early work, the edition of 
Spenser, the studies in Chaucer and Gower, 
he showed remarkable skill of insight and 
combination, so as to win wide results from 
very narrow material; while later, in the 
collection and comparison of ballads, when 
confronted with almost boundless material, 
he developed quite as valuable an art in his 
powers of selection and control. 


The publication of the ‘Ballads’ was be- 
gun in 1882—for the collection of 1857-5° 
must count as an altogether separate work, 
not as an earlier edition—and now comes 
to an end with the tenth part, completing 
the fifth volume. New title-pages are pro- 
vided for the earlier volumes, and there is 
an excellent portrait of Mr. Child from 
Kruell’s graver. This final part contains, 
besides a few pages of additions and correc- 
tions for particular ballads, a glossary to 
the whole collection, a list of sources of 
the various texts, an index of published 
airs (with an appendix of unpublished 
tunes), an index of ballad-titles, an index 
of books of ballads, an ‘‘index of matters 
and literature,’’ typographical corrections, 
and a bibliography. With the exception of 
this bibliography, mainly the work of Miss 
Ireland, all save the general introduction, 
of which “a few pages of manuscript—the 
last thing written by his pen—almost illegi- 
ble, were found among his papers,” and 
the bibliography, begun under his own di- 
rection and carried out upon his own plan, 
was prepared for the press by Prof. Child 
himself; and the entire part has been print- 
ed under the care of his scholar, friend, and 
successor, Prof. G. L. Kittredge, who givesa 
brief but wholly satisfactory biographical 
sketch, but adds nothing beyond such cor- 
rections and notes as had been welcomed and 
published at every stage of the collection. 
Mr. Child—happier in all this than his friend 
the illustrious Grundtvig, whose great col- 
lection of Danish ballads furnished the 
plan for the present work—has done all that 
he promised in his announcement sixteen 
years ago, and has done it, moreover, in 
spite of conditions of health which would 
have put many a man out of the struggle. 
Including additions and corrections, but ex- 
cluding indexes, the work as a whole com- 
prises 2,376 pages, in deuble columns, of text 
and comment. In 1894, as Prof. Kittredge 
points out, the editor could “report that the 
305 numbers of his collection comprised the 
whole extant mass of this traditional ma- 
terial, with the possible exception of a sin- 
gle ballad.’ Had he done nothing more 
than this, simply gathering from far and 
near every scrap of genuine traditional 
poetry of English or Scottish origin, Mr. 
Child would have taken high rank among 
those rare scholars whose powers of re- 
search, added to critical tact and discern- 
ment, have enabled them to save precious 
literature from destruction. The bagmen of 
letters run busily about, now with cheap, 
new, showy goods, now with sound old 
stuffs; but there is an Indiaman come brave- 
ly to port, with wares far-fetched by dar- 
ing and skill, wares that are made no more 
and must be bought for a great price. 


Yet this is the smaller part of the work. 
It is well known that Mr. Child’s compara- 
tive and historical researches go beyond those 
of any other scholar in the field. In the com- 
pass of a few pages will often be found eru- 
dition to furnish forth an armada of ordina- 
ry monographs. See, for example, the discus- 
sion of Bugge’s theory of ‘Lady Isabel and 
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the Elf-Knight,’’ and the elaborate, final set- 
tlement of Robin Hood’s claims upon his- 
tory and myth. Nothing eludes Mr. Child; 
no source of information is too remote or too 
difficult, no chaff too forbidding for him to 
find the grains of wheat; yet there is no 
wailing, as of Carlyle, over the ‘“‘dust-heaps,”’ 
no ostentation of effort. Moreover, even the 
most careless reader must be attracted by 
the delightful way in which the editor im- 
parts the results of his labor. A touch here 
and there of literary allusion; modern in- 
stances, whenever the subject can be re- 
deemed from mere antiquarian interest; the 
personal note, as in that outburst against 
sentimental and mawkish pity for tramps, 
“those terrors of our rural districts’; and 
everywhere the saving gift of humor. What 
Dryden is reported to have said, in an often 
quoted phrase, abeut the poems of Chaucer, 
may well serve as grace for the student who 
sits down to these introductions to the va- 
rious ballads: ‘‘Here is God’s plenty.’’ More- 
over, when Mr. Child, writing of a well- 
known ceremonial test in which maids and 
lighted candles play the chief part, just 
drops that line about an ‘‘exsufflicate and 
blown surmise,”’ and goes swiftly on his 
scientific way; when, gravely summarizing 
an extravagant theory, he gives as comment 
the opinion of his favorite poet that “glos- 
ing is a full glorious thing’; when he speaks 
of the “‘great moral effort’? made under try- 
ing circumstances by a certain knight; when 
he casts about for a phrase to express his 
notion of a broadside version (F) of ‘The 
Broomfield Hill,”’ and, with a felicity beyond 
praise, decides that it has a ‘pungent buck- 
ishness,” that while ‘A smells of the broom, 
F suggests the groom’’—whenever, in brief, 
these touches of humor fall upon his graver 
work, it is well to know that the allusion, 
the quip are spontaneous. And how clear. 
how strong is his style! If only the young 
lions of research could learn the lesson that 
one’s tale of good philology need not be noted 
for one’s bad and barren English in the 
telling of it! If Mr. Child perfected his 
method of work in Germany, and brought 
away that tradition of thoroughness which 
has made German philology so rich in per- 
manent results, he was enough the man of 
letters to love and ctfiltivate those graces 
which one is wont to associate with the best 
scholarship of England, and he was enough 
himself neither to affect a school nor to give 
his students the impression that any paro- 
chial restrictions fettered his range in the 
world of learning. In his study of tradition- 
al poetry he lost not a jot of the life and 
movement of these ballads; he kept always 
in view whatever they had of charm and hu- 
mor and pathos; but he never swerved a 
hair’s breadth from the dignity and severity 
of research. 

It is as useless to point out the excellence 
of details as. it is to move heaven and earth 
in the search for a possible error or omission, 
But it may be noted that this book should 
now serve as a basis for studies in custom, 
superstition, turn of thought or of phrase; 
and that the reckoning can be regarded as 
final, so far as English and Scottish ballads 
are concerned. The collecting of them is a 
closed account. Moreover, conjectural emen- 
dations are in order—for Mr. Child was pro- 
perly chary of such suggestion—and the pre- 
paration of a single, normal text out of the 
varying versions of a given ballad. 

It was the third part of his task that Mr. 
Child, as we have seen, did not live to ac- 
complish. The collection of individual bal- 





lads, the history and comparison are there; 
but there is no general introduction* in 
which this master of method sums up the 
texts, the origins, the conditions, the limita- 
tions, the migrations, the stylistic and met- 
rical characteristics ef the ballad in general. 
In regard to this task he felt a certain dread, 
and expressed it with his usual frankness. + 
Wont with unerring skill to trace the single 
ballad and to follow every hint of its rela- 
tionship to other ballads, to other groups, he 
went so far as to doubt his own power to 
draw general conclusions and to discuss the 
more or less vague questions which arise 
when one faces the ballad as a fact in gene- 
ral literature. Yet this introduction, had he 
been spared to write it, would have made an 
epoch in ballad criticism. He knew, as no 
one else could know, the snares that He in 
wait for the student of traditional literature; 
if ever the vanity of dogmatizing comes to 
test, it is here; and he had no mind, in 
Brunetiére’s phrase, to “éterniser les pro- 
blémes,”’ to hunt rather for the sake of the 
exercise than for the sake ef the game. Had 
he merely trodden the perilous ways and 
cleared the overgrown path, what light would 
have pierced at least a part of that darkness! 
What, for example, if he had but written an 
account of the migration of ballads, if he 
had essayed a permanent classification, if he 
had given in detail his notion of the tests 
and conditions which set off the narrative 
ballad of tradition, not only from the folk- 
song, not only from the imitated ballad, but 
from the whole mass of popular poetry! 
What, too, if he could have given some ge- 
neral hints about the particular skill with 
which he sunders false pathos from true, the 
flush of health in a traditional ballad from 
the rouge of imitation! With his unerring 
tact, what could he not have done for the 
drawing of that perilous line which should 
mark off the vulgar broadside from a broad- 
side which is true ballad at the heart! How 
straight he goes to the mark in his judg- 
ment of that “infectious” ballad, ‘“‘Bewick 
and Graham”; and how the dignity and 
pathos of it rise from the shabby lendings of 
the broadside version: 

“Father, could ye not drunk your wine at home, 

And letten me and my brother be ?’’¢ 

This unrivalled knowledge of the ballad it- 
self, this intimacy with it—‘Do I like ‘Ste- 
phen’?”’ he echoed once the question of the 
reviewer; “I go singing it all over the 
house!""—one can now find only in obiter 
dicte. Had the introduction been written as 
an outgrowth of the labors jnvolved in col- 
lecting and comparing, it would have put 
the science of ballad criticism upon a foun- 
dation solid and sure. 

The death of Prof. Child came home to his 
old scholars with a force in every way unu- 
sual. He had in him that generosity of man- 
liness, that pathetic resolve not only to see 
the best in every one, but still to see this 
best round unspeakable corners of mistake 
and failure. He would still praise wherever 
honest praise was in any degree possible. He 
would neither give nor take conventional 
wares. “Your classmate ——,”" he was once 


*The prospectus of 1882 says that “ -- - cenerel 
introduction will be prefixed to the first 


+The summary of facts about the wi a 
he ow up for ‘Johnson's Cyclopedia’ must not 

as indicating the character of the pro- 
Sectol introduction. 


tFor Mr. Child’s gritos of rejection and of 
appreciation the reader might consult res tively 
the discussion of Version D in ‘ Na ae ar’ and 
the praise of stanzas 9, 10, in the shorter ve 
of “Bir Patrick Spens."" A study of Mr. Child's 
we froptzcnt of style and matter in the bal- 
lad would be a welcome piece of work. 





told, “asked to be remembered to you.” 
“Did —— say that? Give him my love,” 
came the composed reply. Were all the acts 
of kindness, done at the cost of his own pre- 
clous time, which Mr. Child bestowed upon 
comparative strangers, upon scholars, or in- 
deed upon any bairn of knowledge whom he 
could help to put on the right way—were 
these all to be set up for a record, what a 
monument of disinterested affection would 
be there, both for the cause of learning and 
for the welfare of his fellows! Applied to 
him, the famous saying sounds as little ex- 
travagant as it did when it came from the 
lips of Lessing, a man in some respects of 
kindred breed with Mr. Child, a kindly man, 
full of goed loves and hates, a keen, wise, 
tolerant, sympathetic man, who cried out 
when he heard of the death of Winckelmann: 
“There goes the second man within a year 
or two of whom I can say that to prolong 
his life I would willingly have given some- 
thing of my own.” That has an unreal ring 
in these days; but it was not unreal as the 
utterance of Lessing, and it could be said in 
honesty by some of the old students of Prof. 
Child. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


Rett’s Cathedral Serics. Edited by Gleeson 
White and Edward F. Strange. Volumes 
I.-VI. Canterbury, Chester, Salisbury, 
Rochester, Oxford, and Exeter. London 
George Bell & Sons; New York: Mac- 
millan. 


This series of handbooks, which is in- 
tended to include twenty-feur separate vol- 
umes at least, is marked by the peculiarity 
of being filled with ph@tographic illustrations, 
some from drawings, but the greater num- 
ber from the buildings themselves, many of 
which are of the full size of the page. These 
illustrations are especially numerous for 
the details of the buildings, as is, perhaps, 
best. The visitor to Canterbury or Exeter 
would hardly fail to buy two or three photo- 
graphs of the exterior of the cathedral, 
whereas the details of the interior and even 
the projecting angles and the less impor- 
tant recesses of the outside would be not so 
easy for him to find among the photographs 
in the shops. The half-tone pictures are of 
varying merit; many of them as good as 
could reasonably be asked. The illustrations 
in line are not as numerous as they might 
have been, but what are given are appro- 
priate and are of assistance to the text. The 
volume on Salisbury is less richly illustrated 
than some, containing a greater number of 
reproductions of prints and the like and 
fewer photographs of detail. Of Oxford, on 
the other hand, a cathedral much less 
known than is fitting, both half-tones and 
line cuts are freely given, and this volume Is 
one of the most interesting in the matter of 
illustration. The plans are confined to gene- 
ral ground-plans, one to each volume, ex- 
cept as a restored or conjectural ancient 
plan is added, and there are no large-scale 
plans of parts of a church so arranged as to 
explain more fully the photographic pic- 
tures. On the other hand, plans of recent 
excavations and consequent discoveries have 
been introduced, as noticeably in the volume 
on Oxford. 

It is not, however, only for the student on 
the spot that these books are prepared; 
they appeal with at least equal force to the 
reader in a distant land. In fact, it is rather 
the mark of the series that buildings are 
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described and their history given at length 
than that they are commented on as 
by a wise guide accompanying the student 
through the building. There is no reason 
to doubt that in this the interest of the 
greater number of buyers and readers has 
been consulted. Few are they who spend 
time enough in and about a cathedral to 
use aright a volume of 120 pages bearing 
upon it, and those few are apt to require 
the historical facts, the dates and the ap- 
proximate dates rather than guidance in the 
examination of the buildings. Care has been 
taken to make the different books nearly 
uniform in treatment, and this even to the 
extent of keeping the division into four 
parts, often marked by a similar division 
into four chapters, viz.: the history of the 
building, the exterior of the building itself, 
its interior, and the history of the see. This, 
however, does not prevent considerable di- 
versity in the character and quality of the 
writing. 

The volume devoted to Canterbury, by Mr. 
Hartley Withers, has but little to say about 
the architecture. Even the chapter descrip- 
tive of the exterior and the precincts and that 
concerning the interior of the cathedral 
contain much more history than they do 
analysis or description of the building or 
of any of its parts. The architectural in- 
formation in this volume is furnished main- 
ly by the very good series of plans. These 
are three in number; the plan of the present 
church, cloisters, chapter-house, library, etc., 
with numerous references, being accompa- 
nied by a very well-imagined restoration of 
the plan as it was in 1174, and one of the 
Saxon cathedral, as conjectured by Prof. 
Willis. By an odd mistake the second plan 
is lettered 1774, and no erratum notice ap- 
pears. This volume is well adapted to give 
the patient and studious visitor to the ca- 
thedral precincts a living interest in the 
foundation and its immense influence in the 
development of the English people. 

The handbook on Salisbury is anonymous. 
Somewhat more attention is paid in it to the 
details of the architecture. The difficulty 
already referred to, of deciding between the 
claims of visitorsand of students ata distance, 
is here got over by yielding everything to 
the latter class. Details are described as for 
one who has not seen them, and are hardly 
pointed out or alluded to as if in explanation 
to one who is looking at them. The plan 
of this cathedral is given on as large a 
scale as one page allows, and is, perhaps, 
sufficient, but there is no plan of the close, 
nor is even the whole cloister given. 

The book devoted to Oxford and prepared 
by the Rev. Percy Dearmer is far more mi- 
nute in its examination of the building. The 
unusual character of this smallest of English 
cathedrals in its double capacity of college 
chapel and cathedral church, and its unusual 
plan and situation, short and square and 
crowded in between the cloisters of the aca- 
demic buildings, have, in a sense, called for 
this fuller treatment. It is, however, in the 
highest degree fortunate that the writer was 
prepared for the unusual task set him. The 
absent student may obtain from this little 
book a really excellent idea of the cathedral 
and its architectural peculiarities, the 
changes it has undergone, and its relative 
importance as a piece of English medimval 
architecture; and the visitor to Oxford may 
follow it, page after page, in his examina- 
tion of the most interesting little church. 
The quotations from other writers are pe- 


, 





culiar; for while the handbooks on Canter- 
bury and Salisbury contain most useless re- 
cords of what writers of the last century, 
wholly ignorant of Gothic art, or mere gos- 
siping travellers have had to say, the prin- 
cipal quotations in Mr. Dearmer’s book on 
Oxford are taken from Mr. Park Harrison, 
a very competent and most earnest and in- 
defatigable archeologist. 

The volume on Rochester, by Mr. G. H. 
Palmer, is noticeably intelligent in its treat- 
ment of that curious edifice, so unattractive 
and even mean in its first impression on the 
beholder, and containing so much really curi- 
ous architecture. The interior of the Norman 
nave rightly excites the interest of the au- 
thor, and we can trace in the pages of his 
chapter on the history of the cathedral his 
guarded approval of the restorations which 
have in late years made the west front less 
insignificant; restorations which were per- 
fectly justified in view of the very late date 
and very corrupt style in which its character 
had been fixed. 

The book on Exeter, by Percy Addleshaw, 
adds to the regular list of chapters as given 
above an additional chapter on the tombs in 
the choir. There is not as much said about 
their artistic character as the reader might 
hope for, but this is to be taken as evidence 
that, in the present volume, at least, the 
needs of the visitor have been thought the 
most pressing. The architectural account of 
the cathedral is more close and more in the 
way of description than the same part in 
some of the other handbooks. There is add- 
ed a separate chapter on the curious guild- 
hall of Exeter town and on the ruins of 
Rougemont Castle. 

Chester, by Charles Hiatt, is the work of 
a man of judgment, accustomed to weigh 
carefully the relative value of architectural 
styles, details of decoration, and the various 
elements of architectural beauty. The rela- 
tions of the small and unpretending cathe- 
dral to the singularly picturesque town rich 
in medieval and Elizabethan architecture, 
which, though restored almost out of recog- 
nition, is picturesque and interesting still, 
are all perfectly well maintained and insist- 
ed on in the text. An additional chapter is 
devoted to the conventual buildings, and 
there is a brief account of the former Cathe- 
dral of St. John. 

The history of the cathedral which in each 
volume is contained in the first chapter is 
invariably a narrative of the progress and 
social development of one little piece of old 
England. The narrow boundaries of such a 
realm make possible the treatment which 
these diocesan records have received. The 
fact that each chronicler had a great and 
even an exaggerated notion of the importance 
to the world of his little piece of history 
makes that piece of history, as told by him, 
more entertaining and more useful, nor can 
we sympathize with that student of history 
who dislikes these annals of the little affairs 
of one ecclesiastical establishment and its 
small town. The history of the diocese, 
especially so called, which forms the final 
chapter of each volume, is rather a record of 
the bishops and their special character and 
achievements than a general chronicle, 








Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. By Ba- 
win L. Godkin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1898. 


As its title indicates, this volume is prin- 
cipally devoted to the examination of such 





tendencies !n modern democracies as are not 
recognized in what Mr. Bagehot would have 
called the “literary” theory of popular gov- 
ernment. This examination, however, 1s 80 
thorough as to constitute a sketch or out- 
line of the science of politics. It does not 
comprehend politics as an art, or body of 
precepts, and the attitude of the author 
throughout is that of a political philosopher 
who aims chiefly to record the results of ex- 
perience. Nothing would have been easier 
than to point morals and prescribe regimens, 
but the scientific attitude is consistently 
maintained, with the result, as we have said, 
of bringing out the fundamental principles 
of modern politics. 

One of ths most important of these prin- 
ciples is that democracies of large size do 
not demand rulers of ability, at least of 
statesmanlike ability. The “bosses” to whom 
these democracies commit their destinies 
have doubtless much ability of a certain 
kind. They are undeniably skilful organizers 
of party forces; they know how to secure 
the fidelity of a host of petty managers, who 
ean control delegates and manipulate con- 
ventions. But they do not even pretend to 
have any conception of the larger ends of 
government, or any acquaintance with the 
lessons of history. They are content if they 
are able to control appointments to office, 
and to dictate such legislative measures as 
are desired by the interests with which they 
are identified; and the masses are apparently 
content with such leadership. To use Mr. 
Godkin’s words: 


“Tt must be admitted, even by its warmest 
admirers, that democracy is not very teacha- 
ble by philosophers and jurists. . . . Every 
democracy, too, is weighted by the fact that 
its new agents are rarely men familiar with 
public affairs, or with human trials in mat- 
ters of government. Those of its advisers 
who are familiar with such things are apt 
to be hostile or distrustful, and are there- 
fore not listened to with confidence or at- 
tention.” 


While the management of the incapable 
rulers of democracy is bad and corrupt, the 
author concedes that the rapid increase of 
wealth and the sudden development of urban 
civilization have given democracy problems 
to solve which the most famous oligarchies 
never encountered. It would be pessimistic 
to maintain that democracy cannot solve 
these problems in time, but the mistake of 
optimists consists in not allowing time 
enough; in “thinking that there are short 
cuts to political happiness.’’ Men must learn 
by experience, and it is at least conceivable 
that, after a sufficiently prolonged experience, 
the common people may recognize the advan- 
tages of committing public affairs to statesmen, 
in whichevent democracy may succeed as well 
as any other form of government. At present 
these advantages are not understood, and 
the chapter on “The Decline of Legisla- 
tures” illustrates very instructively the re- 
sults of this ignorance. On the other hand, 
the progress of civil-service reform indicates 
that the people are not indisposed to cor- 
rect abuses when the manner of doing so is 
made plain to them. 

The first paper is devoted to a review of 
the democracies of the past in contrast with 
our own polity, which traces its ancestry 
back to Greece and Rome. It would seem 
from this chapter that the rise of democracy 
is an inevitable result of the diffusion of in- 
telligende. So soon as the masses of the 
people are able to take an interest in the 
conduct of government, they will insist on 
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having a part in it, and the existence of a 
cheap press is incompatible with the pres- 
tige required by aristocracy. As Mr. Bage- 
hot said, the English people were a ‘“‘defe- 
rential’ people, and thus the ruling class 
kept its power; but this country is not now 
a deferential country. The consequences of 
this different attitude of our people are 
worked out in the chapter on “The Growth 
and Expression of Public Opinion.” Atten- 
tion is called to the necessity of defining 
how public opinion is to be ascertained, 
which is only through the ballot or through 
the newspaper. The ballot, taken only at 
long intervals and under conditions which 
obscure the political issues—too numerous 
to be generally comprehended—is an ex- 
tremely clumsy and imperfect test of public 
opinion. A hundred voters may cast the 
same ballot, but they may have a hundred 
different reasons for doing so. On the other 
hand, the day is past when editors anxiously 
sought to express the political views of their 
readers, and when many readers took their 
political creed from one editor. The edi- 
tors now seek to please advertisers, and 
readers take many papers, getting but a 
flabby faith out of them. In fact, most 
readers are so incapable of or s80 
averse to sustained attention as _ to 
be incompetent to form a really in- 
telligent opinion on a question of public 
policy. But of course neither readers nor 
editors are apt to acknowledge their im- 
becility, and the follies of government are 
the natural result of uneducated public opi- 
nien. 


The chapters on “The Nominating Sys- 
tem” and ‘‘American Municipal Government” 
contain much that is lacking in our syste- 
matic treatises of politics. The primary 
meeting, or caucus, has come to assume “‘the 
air of-a scheme or device on which the re- 
public rests.” Yet it is a novelty, and not 
necessarily a part of the democratic scheme 
of government. No one seems to have fore- 
seen or predicted this development of the 
nominating system, to which we are now 
so accustomed that we cannot imagine how 
it could be dispensed with. The abuses 
which have arisen from it are set forth with 
much particularity by Mr. Godkin. There 
is at present no sign of their decrease; but 
no improvement in government is to be 
looked for until they are abated. In fact, 
if they continue, they will change the struc- 
ture of our government. These abuses have 
become most flagrant in the large cities, 
the rulers of which have been selected with 
reference to their standing in the Federal 
parties, not to their qualifications as 
municipal administrators. Here, however, 
there are signs of growing political intelli- 
gence. The number of citizens who ignored 
party ties and voted for Mr. Low at the last 
election in New York city was, in view of 
all the circumstances, encouragingly large. 
When a generationof voters has been trained 
to the conception that the administration of 
cities has nothing to do with the policy of 
the Federal Government, such movements as 
that in favor of Mr. Low may end the power 
of the politicians. But as it is necessary to 
overthrow them also in the State Legisla- 
tures, the struggle will be a flerce one. The 


plunder of a rich city will not be relin- 
quished merely because the inhabitants of 
the city demand it. The struggle, however, 
is sure to come, and those who wish to 
prepare for it will find in these essays 
such information as to its conditions as will 





enable them to fight not as men beating 
the air. 


The Poems of Shakespeare. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by George Wynd- 
ham. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


In his edition of Shakspere’s poems, Mr. 
Wyndham has, for aught we can see, pro- 
duced a book which all students of Shak- 
spere must possess, and in which readers for 
pleasure will take great satisfaction. Not 
that the editor’s work is faultless. On the 
contrary, being in several respects very ill- 
equipped for his task, he often disappoints 
or exasperates, according as, with visible la- 
bor, he either fails to illuminate an obscure 
place or darkens a line which was clear be- 
fore he touched it. Yet, despite much un- 
evenness and superficiality, he offers so much 
that is good, and comports himself in so 
mannerly a fashion, that one finds it impos- 
sible not to approve in the main, however 
one many condemn in detail. Probably, Mr. 
Wyndham himself would be the last to claim 
for his editorial work finality, if such a thing 
is conceivable, or even an approach to finali- 
ty. It is enough for him, and will be enough 
for his readers, that he has made an edition 
of Shakspere’s poems superior in some ways 
to any that has yet appeared. The total 
amount of his original contributions may not 
be large, when all that is wrong, or even 
all that appears perverse, has been eliminat- 
ed from the total mass of the notes. Yet 
something remains—enough, we think, to in- 
sure the book an indulgent reception from 
candid scholars. 

Mr. Wyndham’s introduction is elaborate, 
extending to almost a hundred and fifty 
pages, and it is certainly good reading. Its 
main purpose, we take it, is to make good 
the distinction between a poem itself and the 
actual experience or observation of the poet 
out of which the poem grew or upon which 
it was founded. He insists strongly on the 
axiom that the study of a poem and the 
study of a poet’s autobiography are distinct 
things; that the poem is valuable not be- 
cause of the personal experience which it 
contains, but rather by virtue of the ima- 
ginative quality ‘“‘superadded by the poet.” 
There is nothing new in all this, nor is 
Mr. Wyndham very clear in his treatment of 
the subject or entirely consistent in apply- 
ing his own principles. Yet the discussion is 
surely worth while. It is exemplary to hear 
an appreciative and eloquent critic, well ac- 
quainted with the details of the investiga- 
tion, proclaim vigorously that, whatever one 
may find in Shakspere’s sonnets, the least 
valuable product that can be extracted from 
them is the autobiographical element. We 
could even wish that Mr. Wyndham had 
gone a step farther—that, in fact, he had 
proceeded from his disinclination to look at 
the sonnets merely as historical documents, 
to a more complete scepticism as to their 
trustworthiness in precisely that regard. 
That the step would not have been a long 
one we must admit, unless we forget that the 
author of these poems was the greatest of 
dramatists. And the biographical construc- 
tors have had their own way for so long 
that it is highly important for some protes- 
tant to make his voice heard (even if it be 
a vor clamantis). How slight, after all, is 
the evidential foundation in comparison with 
the structure which it is made to bear! Mr. 
Wyndham, we fancy, was very near taking 
the position which we have just described, 
if he had not been overborne by the au- 











thority of his predecessors. This will 
account for a certain indecision and in- 
completeness in his views. Yet he has 


done good service in prompting us to re 
member that the subjects of Shakspere's son- 
nets are, in essence, love, beauty, death, im 
mortality, and the like, rather than dark 
ladies and debauched lords. 

Apart from these more serious considera- 
tions, the introduction is undeniably enter 
taining. The sketch of Shakspere's life, of 
his social and literary environment, and of 
the manners of his time, is lively and in- 
The author has read widely and 
attentively, and he has a distinct cleverness 
in setting forth such things. To be sure, we 
cannot always vouch for his accuracy. His 
account of the “‘war of the theatres," for ex- 
ample, would hardly satisfy a critical his- 
torian of Elizabethan Literature. Still, if 
ean overlook details and read the in- 
troduction simply for general impressions, 
there is much to commend. It would be hard 
to find a piece of modern essay writing in 
which certain aspects of the Elizabethan age 
are so felicitously set forth. To find faults 
in it would be easy—too easy to be worth 
doing—and the faults when found would 
not essentially interfere with one’s appre- 
clation of its peculiar merits. Rambling, 
incomplete, “‘precious,”’ naive, inaccurate, 
out of proportion, are all epithets that a 
harsh critic might use and justify; but none 
of them would, after all, touch the point. 
The introduction embodies certain ideas 
which need just now to be emphasized in 
the criticism of Shakspere’s poetry as op- 
posed to that of his dramas. And it em- 
bodies these ideas in a form which will, as 
we think, inevitably give them a considera- 
ble currency. 

Of Mr. Wyndham’'s notes it is impossible 
to speak adequately in our brief compass. 
He has taken great pains with them and has 
done his best. The scholar will find in them 
not only, as we have indicated, a few ob- 
servations of importance, but also a vast 
amount of useless and mistaken comment, 
and a deal of amusing pedantry. Much of 
this pedantry is of that diverting kind which 
one always expects when a literary critic, 
untrained in the niceties of a technical scho- 
larship, undertakes to play the dryasdust. 
The many quotations from Minsheu's well- 
known dictionary and the long extracts from 
yuillim’s ‘Heraldry,’ as well as the pitiless 
discussions on the significance of capital let- 
ters, may serve to illustrate our meaning. 
The technical scholar, however much of a 
pedant, could never have shown so much 
pedantry on these points as is exhibited 
by Mr. Wyndham, whose general tendencies 
are not pedantic at all. We have made many 
notes of his errors and absurdities, but these 
we cheerfully withhold. Some of them, to 
be sure, are grotesque enough, and some 
are hardly excusable even in a dilettante. 
But it is fairer both to the author and to 
our readers not to insist upon such matters 
in the case of a book which, despite some 
glaring faults, everybody who cares for 
Shakspere will welcome to his shelves. 


teresting. 


one 


The Story of the British Army. By Lieut.- 
Colonel C. Cooper King, F.G.S., with plans 
and illustrations. London: Methuen & Co. 
8vo, pp. 424 
Col. King’s book will be a convenient ma- 

nual for the same purposes for which regli- 

mental histories are useful, but on a broader 
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scale. It enables one to trace each regiment 
in the whole British army, in all its service. 
This is done by noting the designation of all 
regiments engaged in the campaigns and 
battles of which an outline is given. Supple- 
mentary tables give alphabetical lists of 
campaigns and battles since 1658, lists of 
regiments with former numbers and present 
titles, with order of precedence, their badges, 
mottoes, and nicknames. The text gives also 
the history of the changes in armor and 
weapons from the Norman Conquest down- 
ward, with the progress in battle tactics 
which necessarily accompanied the use of 
long-range weapons like the bow and cloth- 
yard shaft, and still more the musket and 
the rifle. 

All this material is connected with an out- 
line history of campaigns and battles in the 
four quarters of the globe, with appreciative 
estimates of the great soldiers who have be- 
come illustrious asleaders of the British hosts. 
Although the story must be brief to come 
within the compass of a single volume, it is 
judiciously expanded in the more important 
parts, especially when rapid change in arms 
or in tactics is going on, or when the strate- 
gy of a Marlborough or a Wellington is to 
be analyzed. The author has had a clear idea 
of his plan, which has been to fill a place in 
military literature really open to him; and 
while limiting himself to a brief treatment 
of history proper, he has had a keen eye to 
the favorite anecdotes or exploits of the re- 
giments, so as not to lose the flavor of indi- 
viduality in the larger treatment. 

Colonel King has also shown independence 
of judgment in his estimates of men, which 
one is not apt to look for in connection with 
soldiers’ esprit du corps when telling the 
deeds of the leaders of former generations. 
His handling of Wellington is a good ex- 
ample of this: 


“That the ‘Iron Duke’ had been uniformly, 
and on the whole extraordinarily, successful, 
is evident. hat he never saw the greatest 
leaders until he met Napoleon at Waterloo, 
is equally so. It was for long, and is to some 
extent still, rank heresy to even criticise his 
acticns. But whatever confidence he may 
have gained by his imperturbable coolness, 
he gained no man’s regard. The rank and 
file trusted and believed in him to some ex- 
tent; but there was not one goldier who would 
have died with his name on his lips, as many 
did for his far greater antagonist, Napoleon”’ 
(p. 244). 


The Duke is credited with patience, 
perseverance, and sagacity, but not with 
great strategic insight. That he miscon- 
ceived the campaign of Waterloo and was 
out-manceuvred by Napoleon is frankly ad- 
mitted. In social life he neglected his old 
comrades, and ‘‘the circle in which ho ghiefly 
moved was that of fashionable ladies and 
gentlemen.” If recognition of a brilliant 
feat of arms by a subordinate was likely to 
suggest criticism of his own management, he 
would ignore it in his reports, though it were 
as splendid as that of Norman Ramsay’s 
battery at Fuentes de Ofioro, which Napier 
gives such a picture of. It reads strangely, 
too, when we are told that Wellington ‘was 
barely on speaking terms’’ with Picton at 
Quatre Bras-—-Picton, who was the hero of 
that fight, and who concealed the wound he 
got there only to fall dead when cheering 
on Kempt's brigade at Waterloo. 


The author's literary work is curiously 


careless. He says of pre-historic men, that 
‘families segregated together and became 
tribes” (p. 2). “They had at that time, like 
cavalry always have” (p. 21) is a locution 





to be avoided in this country, though we 
find it in Darwin, and General Gordon used it 
in his letters from Khartum. A funny ellipsis 
is that on p. 99: “‘He was no doubt a ‘go-be- 
tween’ the Pretender in France and the 
few left faithful to him in the north.” ther 
slips are the following: “There was little 
dovbt in his mind but that no serious attack 
would be made” (p. 215); “Hardly had Wel- 
lington returned to England than the corps 
were disembodied” (p. 233); ‘‘No really free 
nation ever has or ever will accept the fet- 
ters’ (p. 315); “Semi-civilized man with 
arms in his hand are not content 
with looking at them” (p. 320). One rather 
enjoys the free-and-easy contempt for parts 
of speech and idioms. 





The Bargain Theory of Wages. By John 
Davidson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1898. 
The general alnr of this treatise is to trace 

the modifications undergone by the theory of 

wages under the influence of a_ broader 
philanthropy. While it is not altogether 
true that wages are increased because peo- 
ple think that they ought to be, there is no 
doubt that the theory of wages may be 
affected by a livelier interest in the wel- 
fare of laborers. As Prof. Davidson shows, 
the earlier theory of wages was as applica- 
ble to the remuneration of slaves as to that 
of freemen; it was the result of a calcula- 
tion of what was required, one year with 
another, to maintain in efficiency a certain 
number of laboring animals. Hence, Prof. 
Davidson describes it as a “subsistence 
theory.”” With the increased command of 
nature which marks this century, the remu- 
neration of laborers came to be much more 
than mere subsistence. The subsistence 
theory became merely a theory of particular 
wages, while general wages were explained 
by the “‘wages-fund” doctrine. This doctrine 

Prof. Davidson describes as a theory of the 

demand for labor—the supply being regarded 

as fixed, and the laborer merely as the re- 
cipient of wages. In his view the theory 

“stands or falls according to the answer to 

the question whether the wages-fund is pre- 

determinate and fixed.”” Into the merits of 
this vexed question we need not go; but 

Prof. Davidson states the arguments fairly 

enough. 

What is termed the “Productivity of La- 
bor Theory” was developed as a criticism of 
the doctrine of the wages-fund. One school 
has maintained that high wages are the re- 
sult of efficient labor; the other, that high 
wages are the cause of efficient labor. Ac- 
cording to the latter school it is only neces- 
sary io increase the reward of labor in order 
to increase the general wealth; the former 
believes in improving the laborer, in the ex- 
pectation that he will become a greater 
wealth-producer. Here, too, Prof. Davidson 
brings out the implications of these theories 
with satisfactory clearness, and indeed sets 
them forth with a good deal of originality 
of statement. He apparently, however, at- 
tributes the prosperity following the adop- 
tion of free trade in England to the Factory 
acts; a not uncommon assumption, which 
lacks proof. The present condition of cot- 
ton manufacture in New England indi- 
cates that factory regulation does not in- 
sure prosperity. In stating what he calls 
the “Bargain Theory,” Prof. Davidson ad- 
mits that competition is one of the most im- 
portant factors in determining wages, but 
lays stress on others, particularly the in- 
crease of knowledge among laborers which 





enables them to make better bargains. He 
is of the opinion that the practice of pay- 
ing laborers employed by Government higher 
rates than they can obtain from private em- 
ployers is likely to create a sentiment which 
will assist the laborer; but why the crea- 
tion of a favored class supported at the ex- 
pense of the people should have this re- 
sult is not made clear. While some of 
Prof. Davidson’s arguments are not convinc- 
ing, his book is suggestive and deserves the 
attention of economists. 





Speculum Perfectionis seu S. Francisci Assi- 
siensis Legenda antiquissima, auctore 
Fratre Leone, nunc primum edidit Paul 
Sabatier. Paris: Fischbacher. 1898. 


When the Bollandists were collecting ma- 
terials for the life of St. Francis of Assisi 
in the Acta Sanctorum, they invited commu- 
nications from all members of the great 
Franciscan order. They were rewarded with 
innumerable dissertations which proved to be 
of the least possible value, for those fur- 
nished by the Observantine branch of the 
order consisted almost exclusively of argu- 
ments concerning the Portiuncula indul- 
gence, while the discussions of the Cogven- 
tuals bore with similar unanimity on the 
tradition which represents St. Francis as 
still standing upright in his tomb under 
the great church of Assisi. The children of 
the humble poverello apparently had zeal 
only for that which made for their profit or 
glorification. It is not a little singular that 
it was reserved in our day for a Protestant 
pastor, M. Paul Sabatier, to revive public 
interest in the spiritual beauty and loveli- 
ness which distinguish St. Francis above all 
his comrades in the Menology, rendering his 
career the most perfect concrete expression 
of the teachings of Christ. It is some years 
since M. Sabatier’s ‘Vie de Francois 
d’Assise’ deservedly attracted widespread 
attention by the earnestness and eloquence 
with which the author set forth the results 
of a profound study of all the accessible 
original sources of his theme. Since then he 
has devoted himself to further researches on 
the subject, and he now presents us, for the 
first time in print, with the ‘Speculum Per- 
fectionis,’ an account of the saint by his de- 
voted companion, confessor, and secretary, 
Brother Leo. An introduction of over two 
hundred pages, an appendix of special 
studies, and voluminous foot-notes show that 
all possible sources of information have been 
laboriously exhausted in the endeavor to 
throw light on the numerous intricate ques- 
tions involved. 

These questions have been in debate from 
the thirteenth to the nineteenth century. Al- 
though the Order was founded on poverty, 
charity, and love, it speedily became torn 
with dissensions of the most virulent charac- 
ter between those who represented the as- 
pirations of the founder as expressed in the 
Rule, and those who saw in the organization 
a means of attaining ease and wealth and 
power. After internal struggles lasting for 
nearly two centuries, the Order divided into 
two branches—the Observantines and the 
Conventuals—hating each other with a bit- 
terness almost incredible, and maintaining 
their rivalry to the present day. Until the 
schism was established and recognized, the 
worldly faction, for the most part, had con- 
trol of the organization, and it desired to 
suppress the writings of the immediate dis- 
ciples of the founder, whose accounts of his 
unworldliness accentuated the wide depar- 
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ture that had already occurred from his pre- 
cepts and example. The general chapter, 
held in 1266, accordingly ordered these early 
writings to be suppressed, and commission- 
ed St. Bonaventura to compile a Life of St. 
Francis which should be accepted as offi- 
cial. Much valuable material thus was ir- 
retrievably destroyed, and what remains was 
preserved in secret and with difficulty. Por- 
tions of it have seen the light at various 
times, especially of late years, including a 
considerable part of the ‘Speculum Per- 
fectionis,’ in a disjointed and fragmentary 
condition. M. Sabatier has therefore made a 
real contribution to the history of one of the 
most remarkable spiritual movements of the 
Middle Ages by identifying and printing the 
‘Speculum’ for the first time in a complete 
shape, and accompanying it with ample elu- 
cidations. To all students of the period the 
volume. is indispensable. 





Norman’s Universal Cambist. By John Hen- 
ry Norman. London: Effingham Wilson. 
1897. 

This is a strange book by a strange writer. 
It has been said that the only really happy 
man is he who owns a hobby and spends 
all his time in riding it, and if this be so, 
Mr. Norman should be one of the happiest 
of human befngs. Some years ago he pro- 
fessed to have discovered what he called the 
“unit-of-weight system’’ of calculating in- 
ternational exchanges, and, ever since, he 
has been publishing books containing masses 
of confused and undigested facts and figures 
which are supposed to be connected with 
this system. The reader may fail to see the 
connection, but he cannot fail to be impress- 
ed by Mr. Norman's statement that in writ- 
ing such books he is “‘simply unveiling that 
which has been hidden from the mass of 
mankind.” As additional excuses for his li- 
terary fecundity, he claims a “lengthened in- 
terest’’ in seamen, sailors, and travellers, 
and a desire that children should learn the 
system as easily as they learn geography. 
We have never come across seamen, sailors, 
or travellers who could, by any stretch of 
imagination, be considered likely to profit 
by such literature; and as for children, they 
might as well attempt the integral calculus 
or the poems of Bacchylides. 

A few vears since we had occasion to 
criticise a previous book of Mr, Norman’s, 
in which he endeavored, in his incoherent 
manner, to display the manifold virtues of 
this ‘‘unit-of-weight system’’ and the meth- 
od of quoting exchanges based thereon. We 
informed him that the method had been ac- 
tually tried in the New York market in 1883, 
and had been given up, after a week’s expe- 
rience, “because it did not commend itself 
to those most largely interested in the mat- 
ter.” Mr. Norman reprints our remarks in 
italics, evidently believing that there must 
bave been a wicked conspiracy on the part 
of the dealers in exchange to upset his dearly 
beloved theory. But in this he is entirely 
mistaken. On the contrary, there was at 
that time an influential movement in favor 
of quoting sterling exchange by a discount 
or premium on the bullion par, and a strong 
desire on the part of bankers that the change 
should succeed, and it was abandoned only 
because it was found inconvenient in prac- 
tice. In the present book Mr. Norman ad- 
mits that there are difficulties in his method, 
and in one passage (which must have been 
written during a period of temporary and 
unusual depression) he even goes so far as 








to say that “it is doubtful if there will be 
any immediate alteration in the world’s pre- 
sent mode of working and quoting the ex- 
changes.”” The present mode has been in 
existence for many generations, is perfectly 
intelligible to those whose business it is to 
understand it, and is made practically con- 
venient by elaborate exchange tables. Mr. 
Norman's theory is, in a certain sense, more 
scientific, but its practical value depends up- 
on changes in the customs of commercial 
nations which are not likely to be made, 





Dynamic Idealism: An Elementary Course in 
the Metaphysics of Psychology. By Alfred 
H. Lloyd. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1898. 16mo, pp. 248. 


Practical Idealism. By William De Witt 
Hyde. Macmillan Co. 1897. 8vo, pp. 335. 


It is pretty confident to preach such brand- 
new theory as Mr. Lioyd’s, unpassed upon by 
any jury,as an “elementary course.”” Far be it 
from us to pronounce this or that general at- 
titude in philosophy unsound, for nothing 
is established in that science as yet. The 
author of this little book at least makes his 
own position perfectly clear, and develops it 
with no feeble thought and with an unusual 
power of compact expression. Whoever suc- 
ceeds in doing that, in the present unsettled 
state of opinion, renders a service to philoso- 
phy. Though the book shows many marks 
of digested study of other philosophers, the 
author does not attain to mastery of his idea. 
It masters him; it is his element; /he fails 
to comprehend that other minds do not share 
in it. This fundamental idea is nothing new 
or rare. Outside the garden where philoso- 
phers converse, it is the common opinion. 
Namely, it is, that Doing is higher than 
either Being or Knowing, and necessarily 
includes them both. So axiomatic does this 
seem to Mr. Lloyd that he is capable of such 
assertions as this: ‘“‘Science is never only 
for science’s sake. Men have often appeared 
to think that science as a body of knowledge 
was its own end, but obviously to think so 
long is quite impossible.’’ Now, as a matter 
of historical fact, rea! scientific men, in 
every age when science has been animated 
by a vital spark, have one and all pursued 
science for its own sake. Of a piece with 
that, is Mr. Lioyd’s claiming the support of 
Aristotle, whose évépyna Wvxis is a develop- 
ment of Being, and not a mere Doing, 
and who might probably have said: ‘‘ Doing 
is never for doing’s sake. Obviously t»> 
think that itis so for tong is quite im- 
possible. Doing for doing’s sake is what 
we call pastime; it cannot form the staple of 
life.” Do not let us be understood as argu- 
ing the question; we only point out how im- 
mersed the author is in his own mental ele- 
ment. 

This leading idea, taken in itself, is no- 
thing but the usual Philistine apotheosis of 
brute force. It naturally allies itself with 
dualism, since an action is essentially an 
accident of two individual things. And ac- 
cordingly we find that all philosophers who 
have adopted it have been given to abrupt 
distinctions between pairs of opposites— 
such as right and wrong—to the neglect of 
any gradation from one extreme to another. 
Yet the elaboration of the idea has by no 
means always been so homogeneous as to in- 
clude a belief in the duality of body and soul. 
On the contrary, no philosophy ever appear- 
ed more satisfactory to the class of minds 
who are attracted to this idea, or was more 





thoroughly believed in by matter-of-fact 
respectability, than Stoicism, which moulded 
this principle into a system of the most 
wooden materialism. Stoicism, we can hard- 
ly doubt, has been secretly entertained by 
millions throughout the Christian ecra—at 
any rate, down to the introduction of ether 
and chloroform. Their conduct is not other- 
wise explicable. 

But to-day we live in an age whose prevalent 
spirit ts intensely idealistic, even verging upon 
the mystical; and in a forest it is impossible 
to look far over the general level of the tree- 
tops. And so, in this book, we find the del- 
fication of force clothing itself in a “Dyna- 
mic Idealism.” It is a strange phrase, a 
wondrous seething snow. dt accurately 
names an emulsion of philosophical opinions 
that one would not have believed could 
ever be worked up into so homogeneous, 
substantial, and inviting a mayonnaise as 
Mr. Lloyd has managed to compound. The 
philosophy in its entelechy is as far as pos- 
sible from deserving the disparaging epi- 
thets we apply to its first principle. Not 
only will it not be affectioned by the philoso- 
phically unregenerate, but it may be doubted 
whether even the élite will be able to ac- 
commodate themselves to it. 

New systems of idealism nowadays get 
patented in such swift succession that 
novelty’s self has long ago worn out its 
novelty. But this little book, it must be 
confessed, has something of the interest of 
a novel; for the reader's curiosity becomes 
whetted to learn by what surprise Mr. Lloyd 
will bring about a marriage between Dyna- 
mism and Idealism. In the first place, in 
order to detach Action from its inherent 
bruteness and impart to it an intellectual 
character, he defines it as relation—not re- 
lation such as our minds confer at will, but 
relation in the very real fact itself. Un- 
doubtedly an action is a pairing im re of two 
things. It must also be admitted that no- 
thing has an intellectual character except 
relations. Some readers may suggest that 
those relations which are intellectual are 
not mere pairings, but rather mediations— 
that is to say, gatherings of threes, or, in 
Aristotle's language, syllogisms. Mr. Lioyd, 
however, does not notice this objection, and 
our purpose is only to sketch the contents of 
the book, not to criticise it. But, having 
thus described action as relation in re, or 
real pairedness, and having identified this 
pairedness with the mind, Mr. Lloyd seems 
to be as far from monism as ever; for are 
not the things paired one thing, and is not 
the pairing of them an accident over and 
above their matter? To avoid this result, Mr. 
Lloyd, as a second step, denies the separate 
existence of the correlates paired. Accord- 
ing to him, nothing really exists but pure 
pairedness (his word is relationship) without 
any pairs of objects to be paired. That this 
doctrine must be classed as idealism is be- 
yond dispute. Its upshot resembles Hegell- 
anism. Here, then, is dynamic idealism. 
For all detailswe must recommend the read- 
ing of the volume, only copying the brief 
summary which the author prints over 
against his title-page: “Relationship among 
things is the criterion neither of a life nor 
of a mind that exists apart from the sub- 
stance of the universe. It is, however, the 
criterion of substance itself, and as the 
central truth about things it bears this wit- 
ness: The universe itself lives; the universe 
itaelf thinks.” 

Calculated for the meridian of Chautauqua, 
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Mr. Hyde’s ‘Practical Idealism’ is 4 manual 
of wholesome sentiments forcibly put. “Its 
practical aim precludes the discussion of 
ultimate metaphysical problems.” That is 
to say, it is not scientific. At the same 
time, it was requisite to strengthen the 
heart of the semi-student by making him 
feel that he is studying philosophy. The 
author says that “philosophy is .. . 
tempted to forsake her mission as .. . 
guide to noble living, forthe . . . tech- 
nical craft,”” etc. In short, readers are 
taught to believe that Aristotle’s great con- 
quest for speculative science, in separating 
it sharply from questions of conscience and 
the like, was a great mistake and ought 


forthwith to be surrendered. Precisely that. 


defines the efforts of the philosophical re- 
actionists of to-day. As far as science is 
concerned, every shot they fire will fall 
harmless to the ground. But what their 
effect may prove to be upon the life and 
morals of their adherents, will depend up- 
on the wholesomeness of calling that scien- 
tific which is not scientific. Were ‘‘practical 
idealism” plainly to confess itself to be no 
more than good wholesome feeling, sanction- 
ed by the experiences of millennia, its prac- 
tical aspects might be far more satisfactory 
than any scientific, and therefore merely pro- 
visional, hypothesis could be. 

To mingle the two—philosophy and practi- 
cal wisdom—is to invite vagueness and con- 
fusion, such as we here see, where the con- 
flicting logical principles of Mill, Jevons, 
Sigwart, Bradlee, are jumbled together, 
where calling pure sensation a ‘‘con- 
tinuum” is said to mean precisely the 
same thing as calling it a “confusion,” and 
where the reasoning of Socrates in the 
‘Gorgias’ is held up to admiration. Some of 
his criticisms of psychologists and logicians 
will give more aid and comfort to those who 
wish to separate speculation and conduct 
than the author seems to be aware. We be- 
lieve that, in the long run, it will be found 
dangerous to teach Chautauquans that they 
are to “guide their conduct” by what may 
recommend itself to them as philosophy. 





From Tonkin to India, by the Sources of the 
Irawadi, January, '95-January, '96. By 
Prince Henri d'Orléans. Translated by H. 
Bent. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1898. 
Map. Pp. xii, 467. Large 8vo. 

Recent events have given a timely interest 
to this attractive book. The region of which 
it treats is one of the three provinces which 
France, in her latest demands upon the Chi- 
nese Government, claims should be regard- 
ed as exclusively under her influence. But 
not only are English interests in Yunnan 
more important than those of the French, 
England has done vastly more to develop 
commercial intercourse between Burma, In- 
dia, and Yunnan than France has between 
Tonkin and this province. The Burma rail- 
way, for instance, has nearly reached the 
frontier, while France still only contemplates 
building one. As the possession of Yunnan 
is therefore not unlikely to prove a bone of 
contention between the two nations in the 
not distant future, Prince Henry's account of 
a part of the disputed region, its resources, 
and the character of its inhabitants has a 
distinct value apart from its geographical 
and scientific interest, which indeed is nat 
slight, for out of the two thousand miles 
which he travelled, fifteen hundred were 
through entirely new country. 

His main object was te complete the ex- 





ploration of the Mekong by tracing its course 
from the northern boundary of Laos to the 
Tibetan frontier. Im this he was only par- 
tially successful, for though he ascended the 
right bank for nearly six hundred miles, it 
was at such a distanpcefrom the river that its 
precise course is still uncertain. He found 
it to be a mountain torrent on a grand scale, 
and impracticable for navigation. The coun- 
try was divided by numerous high ridges, 
each with its stream, making progress ex- 
cessively difficult. “We changed valleys 
every day, and were continually ascending 
and descending’ by mere mountain paths, 
and crossing the streams byfords or perilous 
bamboo bridges or cables. The inhabitants 
were few in number, consisting of small mu- 
tually hostile tribes and speaking a strange 
variety of tongues. On one occasion, as his 
little party were seated around the camp- 
fire, he found that they “were trying mu- 
tually to converse in nine different lan- 
guages,"" Chinese, Tibetan, Mosso, Lissu, 
Lutse, Thai, Singpho, Mishmi, and Hindu. 
He had little opportunity for exploration, so 
that beyond the general featuresof thecoun- 
try traversed and a few facts in regard to the 
people, he adds little to our knowledge of it. 
In its present condition, however, it is evi- 
dently worthless as a market for French or 
English goods, while of mineral wealth 
there are few indications. 

On reaching the Tibetan boundary, Prince 
Henry turned westward, and made his way 
with great difficulty into Assam, the first 
European to do so by the most direct route, 
since the Indian Government prohibits Eng- 
lish exploration in this region, for fear of 
political complications. The country was far 
wilder even than that of the Mekong valley. 
Seventeen distinct ranges of mountains were 
crossed in a distance of about 100 miles as 
the crow files, one of the passes being 11,500 
feet high. Roads, in the true sense, there 
were none. The party scrambled along de- 
clivities on hands and feet, climbing rocks by 
notched trunks of trees, crossing torrents by 
means of cane bridges ‘“‘on which one hangs 
in a kind of hoop and propels one’s self 
along with feet and hands.” To these diffi- 
culties were added such scarcity of food that, 
for the last few weeks, it was a literal ‘‘fly- 
ing from death” by starvation. Under these 
circumstances our author’s remark is abun- 
dantly justified, that for the present this 
highroad from China to India “has small 
chance of becoming an artery of commerce.” 

The features of the country throughout 
nearly the whole journey were so similar— 
“always the same wooded mountains, with 
their deep valleys, at the bottom of which 
flow large torrents of deep blue water’’—that 
there is naturally little variety in Prince 
Henry's narrative. The people seemed to 
differ only in their tribal names and lan- 
guages. They exhibited the same generally 
repulsive characteristics, with the exception 
of such as had been under the influence of 
the French missionaries. The success of the 
expedition was due wholly to the aid given 
by native Christians, and especially by the 
interpreter Joseph, who knew no French, but 
conversed fluently in Latin. Little reference 
is made to the geographical results of the ex- 
pedition, which were of some importance, 
mainly in the final settlement of the once 
vexed question of the sources of the Irawadi. 
The interest of the Prince was shown chiefly 
in collecting facts in regard to the language 
and literature of the people. He brought 
back a number of manuscripts as well as 





specimens of their folklore. In one of the 
stories, Brer Rabbit victimizes the fox and 
the bear by his cunning. In appendices are 
given vocabularies of thirty languages or 
dialects, copies of several manuscripts, to- 
gether with lists of the natural-history col- 
lections and the geographical and route ob- 
servations of the Prince’s companion, Lieut. 
Roux. 

The translation is fairly well done, though 
there are occasional marks of carelessness— 
for instance, in this sentence on page 267: 
“I believe a cataclysm would not shake him 
out of a casualty greater even than an Ame- 
rican’s.” The illustrations, especially those 
of the natives and their houses, are generally 
well chosen and interesting. Of Prince 
Henry himself we may say that in this jour- 
ney he encountered successfully dangers and 
obstacles of no ordinary kind, and that he 
showed much pluck and cheerful endurance 
of great hardships. He was also a good 
leader, patient with and careful of his fol- 
lowers. In a word, he has some of the essen- 
tial qualities which go to make an- explorer 
of the highest rank. 
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